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EDITORIAL 


Literary societies perform a variety of functions but, if they are to serve 
their authors with any lasting effect, they must encourage and assist genuine 
researchers and writers. The members of the Editorial Board of The 
Carrollian, together with its team of assistants, regard this as their primary 
duty. It is hoped that, by publishing original articles and letters, we are not 
only encouraging those writers and researchers whose work we are printing, 
but also sowing the seeds for a future crop of articles. The material here, as 
diverse as ever, answers many questions, but it raises many more and suggests 
a number of areas of research which future scholars might be encouraged to 
Investigate. 

Our previous issue, which contained just three articles, has given rise to 
some interesting correspondence and we are pleased to publish three 
important letters — each one advancing the ideas put forward in those 
articles. Here, we have six new original articles, as diverse in style as in subject 
— and plenty for the researcher to pursue further. We welcome all 
contributions from readers and are always pleased to be able to work with 
writers to help them see their work get into print. 

We encourage new ideas and areas of research just as we are always 
willing to return to familiar themes. Moreover, we welcome contributions 
from new writers and researchers, just as we are pleased to receive material 
from our regular contributors. 


Mark Richards 


Madame d’Aulnoy’s Fairy Tale “Gracieuse et Percinet’ 
as a source for Alice's Adventures in Wonderland 


by David Lockwood 


The claim that Carroll may have been influenced by Madame d’Aulnoy’s 
tale “Gracieuse et Percinet’ when writing Alices Adventures was first brought 
to my attention by a letter from John Docherty in The Guardian.' However, 
the points made here are the result of my own research. 

Marie-Catherine, Countess d’Aulnoy (c. 1650-1705) was a writer of 
fairy tales, historical novels and travel narratives. Her works include Contes 
de fées (1697, Fairy Tales) and Les Contes nouveaux ou les fées a la mode 
(1698, New Tales, or the Fancy of the Fairies). Although influenced by 
Charles Perrault, her tales have a cynical touch missing in those of her 
predecessor. A four volume set of her works was published in English 
translation in 1707, and the fairy tales were frequently reprinted. ‘Gracieuse 
et Percinet’ was evidently familiar to British readers in the mid-nineteenth 
century and at least three versions were available to Carroll.’ 

D’Aulnoy’s tale tells che story of Princess Gracieuse, who is persecuted 
by her wicked stepmother, the Duchess Grognon. Gracieuse has the 
opportunity of fleeing with her lover, Prince Percinet, but lacks the courage 
to do so. Eventually, Gracieuse is persuaded to enter a hole in the ground 
which, Grognon claims, contains buried treasure. Grognon then rolls a 
stone over the entrance to the cavity. Gracieuse finds a garden in the 
underworld, where she remains. 

At several points Carroll’s Alice reveals close similarities with “Gracieuse 
et Percinet’. Taken singly, no one of these provides conclusive evidence of 
influence, but together they suggest that Carroll had read and, perhaps 
unintentionally, borrowed from D’Aulnoy’s text. 

It is not particularly significance that both Gracieuse and Alice make their 
descent into an underground world through a hole: this means of entering 
another world is found in many fairy tales. Far more important is the 
remarkable similarity between two passages describing the respective 


The Guardian, 24 September 1999, p. 2S. 


The Dodgson Sale Catalogue No. 2, Oxtord, 1898: reprinted in Jettrey Stern, Lewis Carrolls Library, 
Lewis Carroll Society of North America, 1981, includes Lot No. 565, ‘Bundle of Children’s Books, many 
of them illustrated’. This may have included one or more of the following: (i) Madame d’Aulnoy, /he dales 
of the Fairies in Three Parts, Compleat. Newly done into English, London, 1715 and several subsequent 
reprints. (ii) DAudlnoys Farry tales. translated by J.R. Planche and published by George Routledge. 
London, 1855. | have not traced a copy of this edition, but a later undated edition (c. 1860?) contains 
illustrations drawn by Sir John Gilbert and engraved by the Dalziel Brothers. (i) J.R. Planche, Gractosa 
and Percinet: an original fairy extravaganza in one act and founded on the popular nursery tale by the Countess 
d Aulnoy. London, S.G. Fairbrother, 1845, 


heroines’ first experiences underground. When Gracieuse finds herself 
trapped, she starts talking to herself of her folly in spurning Percinet: 


Thus she bemoand her self to ease her Sorrow, when she perceivd 
the opening of a little Door, that she could not see before in the 
dark. At the same time she also saw Day-light, and a Garden full of 
Flowers ...’ 


Similarly, Alice has been talking to herself continuously when, *... on the 
second time round, she came upon a low curtain she had not noticed 
before, and behind it was a little door about fifteen inches high.’ This leads 
to ‘the loveliest garden you ever saw’ with its ‘beds of bright flowers’.’ 

Moreover, Carroll’s Duchess and Grognon share several similarities. 
Both, most obviously, are ugly Duchesses. D’Aulnoy dwells at length on the 
repulsive Grognon, who, we should note, is invariably referred to as a 
Duchess in English translations. We read that: 


Her Hair was Red as Fire: she had a Face dreadfully broad, and 
coverd over with large Pimples. Of both her Eyes that formerly she 
had, there nothing remaind but a continual Blear. Her Mouth was so 
wide as if she would have devour’ all the World; only those Fears 


ceasd, when People saw she had no Teeth. She was Hunchbackd and 
Crump-shoulderd both before and behind, and Lame of both Legs.” 


The stepmothers of fairy tales are traditionally either femmes fatales or 
old and repulsive, of course, but their ugliness is rarely emphasised to the 
extent that D’Aulnoy does. Carroll merely tells us that his Duchess is ‘very 
ugly’,° relying upon Tenniel’s illustrations to give flesh to this parsimonious 
description. However, he was probably responsible for suggesting Quinten 
Massys’ painting A Grotesque Old Woman (c. 1515) as an appropriate 
starting-point for Tenniel. It is irrelevant, incidentally, that D’Aulnoy’s 
description of the Duchess does not match Tenniel’s illustrations 
particularly closely; what is most significant here is that Carroll decided to 
incorporate such a figure as the Duchess into his tale. Various theories have 
been offered as to whom Carroll might have had in mind when attributing 
various personality traits to the character. For example, J.E. Jones and 
J.E. Gladstone argue that T.H. Huxley was the model for the Duchess, 


Madame d'Aulnoy, 7he ales of the Fairies in Three parts, Compleat, Newly done into English, London. 
1715. Reprinted London, Garland, 1977, p. 390. 


Lewis Carroll. /he Annotated Alice: The Definitive Edition, inteoduction and notes by Martin Gardner, 
London, Allen Lane The Penguin Press, 2000, pp. 15-6. 


I)’ Aulnoy, op. cit., pp. 369-70. 
Lewis Carroll, op. cit.. p. 95. 


J.F. Jones and J.F. Gladstone, 7he Red Kings Dream, or: Lewis Carroll in Wonderland, London, Cape, 
1995, p. 255. 


while Morton N. Cohen suggests that she owes something to Carroll’s own 
father.* However, it remains unclear why Carroll made one of Wonderland’s 
most memorable inhabitants both ugly and a duchess. Grognon, however, 
stands out as such in D’Aulnoy’s tale. 

It is also possible that Massys’ painting — which was, after all, known as 
The Ugly Duchess in the nineteenth century — itself partly inspired the 
character. However, Carroll’s Duchess, like D’Aulnoy’s, has a vicious temp- 

: ™ erament, while Massys’ Old Woman is 
vain and pathetic, but hardly cruel. Our 
recollections of the Duchess’ seem- 
ingly good-humoured bantering with 
Alice in Chapter IX of Alices Adventures 
tend to make us forget her cruelty, 
which Carroll elsewhere repeatedly 
emphasises. She is mentioned as a 
threat early in the book: soon after 
Alice's fall, the White Rabbit passes her 
muttering “Oh! the Duchess, the 
Duchess! Oh! Won't she be savage if I've 
kept her waiting!” He later says, ‘She'll 
get me executed, as sure as ferrets are 
ferrets.” The Duchess herself remarks 
casually, of Alice, “Talking of axes 
chop off her head!""’ 

Although the Duchess does not 
appear in Under Ground, the Rabbit 
mentions a Marchioness who will have 
him ‘executed’.'!’ He later reveals that the ‘Queen of Hearts ... and 
Marchioness of Mock Turtles’ are one and the same person."* In Alices 
Adventures Carroll separated the characters of Duchess and Queen, but both 
are heartless and potentially murderous. 

Grognon is, as | have mentioned, Gracieuse’s stepmother. Clearly at no 
point does Carroll overtly suggest any such relation between Alice and his 
Duchess. Nevertheless, | suggest that we inevitably (and, of course, 


A Grotesque Old Woman 
By Quinten Massys 


Morton N. Cohen, Lewis Carroll: A Biography. London. Macmillan, 1995, p. 355. 
Lewis Carroll, op. cit., p. 21. 

ibid., p. 38. 

ibid., p. 63. 

Lewis Carroll, Alices Adventures Under Ground, New York, Dover, 1965, p. 32. 
tbid.. p. 74. 


unsuccessfully) look for signs of maternal qualities in both Carroll's 
Duchess and Queen. Most of the potential father-figures in the Alice books 
are harsh or ineffectual pedants, and so we seek some sign of integrity and 
maturity in the only adult females whom Alice encounters. As it is, their 
very lack of motherly qualities draws attention, by default, to their 
resemblance to the callous step-mothers of traditional fairy tale: a paradigm 
case being Grognon. 

An ugly high-ranking female aristocrat with some of the attributes of the 
cruel step-mother of fairy tale played a significant role in the earliest 
piecings together of Alices Adventures. It seems reasonable to infer that 
Grognon was one of the inspirations for this figure. 

Finally, although grognon is the French word for someone who is always 
complaining, the verb grogner means ‘to grunt’, especially of pigs. Perhaps 
reading D’Aulnoy’s tale inspired Carroll to make his Duchess the mother of 
a baby which turns into a pig. 


Lewis Carroll and Edgbaston High School 


by Selwyn Goodacre 
The story of Lewis Carroll's relationship with Edgbaston High School in 


Birmingham is covered in Morton N. Cohen’s annotations in The Letters of 
Lewis Carroll! Alice Jane Cooper was 
headmistress of the High School from. its 
foundation in 1876 untul 1895. Lewis 
Carroll first established contact with her in 
1883 in connection with his ideas on editing 
Shakespeare for girls, though they did not 
actually meet until 15 February 1884." 

Eleven letters to Miss Cooper appear to 
have survived, plus one ‘electric pen’ letter 
(one of only three known examples of this 
electric pen item — the others being at 
Guildford and Christ Church). 

Nine of the letters, plus the electric pen 
letter, are in the Edgbaston High School Alice I Cooper 
collection, and all were published in 7he 
Letters of Lewis Carroll, except for the letter of 13 January 1884, which was 
published only in part. Two other letters exist in other collections (but only 
one of these has been published — again in 7he Letters). 

The first two of the 12 letters (14 November 1883, 13 January 1884) 
are entirely concerned with the Shakespeare project. The third (25 August 
1885) seeks information about university places at Oxford for girls. 

The fourth is the electric pen letter dated 26 May 1888 (Lewis Carroll 
Handbook item 206a), and is a ‘circular’ letter seeking a place as tutor for 
his cousin William Melville Wilcox. Such is the skill that Dodgson showed 
when using his electric pen that the letter looks exactly as if it were hand 
written, Indeed, when | visited the school some years ago, they expressed 
surprise when I pointed out that it was an electric pen letter. 

The next few letters are all concerned with Lewis Carroll's visit to the 
school in December 1889 to see their production of Kate Freiligrath- 
Kroeker's Alice, at which he was inveigled into telling the story of Brunos 
Picnic to the assembled gathering. He gives an entertaining account of the 
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The Letters of Lewts Carroll, edited by Morton N. Cohen, London, Macmillan, 1979. Reter to index 
cntrics tor Edgbaston High School and Cooper, Alice Jane. 


The Diaries of Lewis Carroll, edited by Roger Lancelyn Green, London, Cassell and Company. 
1953, p. 424. 


visit in a letter to Edith Rix.’ The first two of these letters to Miss Cooper 
are dated 16 December 1889 and 18 December 1889; the latter is in the 
Fales Collection at New York University. 

The next letter to Miss Cooper is dated 15 March 1890. It is in my own 
collection and has not hitherto been published. It reads: 


Ch. Ch. Oxford 
Mar. 15 / 90 
Dear Miss Cooper, 

[ have been looking over a collection of papers &c of my writing, + 
trying to settle which to send to those 25 young friends who sent me 
that very pleasant ‘Round-Robin’. (There are 26 signatures altogether: 
but Muriel has had a present already; so there are only 25 to send to.) 

] found five varieties of article that seemed suitable: but the decision 
which to send to which proved too complicated a problem. The best 
way of solving it seems to me to be — first, to ask your kind acceptance 
of a set of the 5 things — + secondly, to ask you to show to the 25 girls, 
+ ask each to say which she likes best, + mark the appropriate symbol 
against her name in the enclosed list. 

And may I send them my “affectionate regards”? Quite the nicest 
part of their letter was the “yours affectionately” at the end! 


Believe me 
sincerely yours 


C.L.. Dodgson. 


Did any one ever make anything of the “Game of Logic”? 


We know from a letter of 22 December 1889 to Edith Blakemore’ that 
Muriel played the role of Alice and Lewis Carroll had sent her a copy of 
Alices Adventures Under Ground (and in 1892 apparently an Alice biscuit tin 
as well). One of the ‘5 things’ on offer to the 25 girls was the Wonderland 
Stamp Case, an example of which survives in the High School collection — 
a copy inscribed “Lina Mathews from the Inventor a memento of Dec. 19, 
1889’. A photograph of the item appears in the history of the School, 
published for the centenary of the school in 1976.” 

In the next three letters (6 May, 5 September and 7 October 1890), 
Lewis Carroll is airing the possibility of his giving a serious talk to the girls 
at the School. 


The Letters, Op. cit.. Pp. 773-4. 
The Letters, op. cit., pp. 769-70. 


Janet Whitcut, Edgbaston High School 1876-1976, Birmingham, The Governors of Edgbaston High 
School, 1976, Plate 3 following p. 32. 


In the next letter (21 January 1892) he has abandoned the idea of the 
talk and he is now more concerned with Miss Cooper's thoughts on Syzygies 
and Memoria Technica. 

A photograph of the final letter (16 June 1894) is printed in the 
centenary book,” a slightly exasperated letter to Miss Cooper about her 
calling to say ‘how do you do’ but failing to walk in and say it. 

In 1895 Alice Cooper moved to Oxford to take up a post as Tutor and 
Lecturer in Education, but no further contact between her and Lewis 
Carroll is recorded. 
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Queen Victorias Croquet Ground 
by lvor Davies 


The players all played at once, without waiting for turns, quarrelling 
all the while ... 


Charles Dodgson’s most famous book tells of a picnic beside the Isis on 
a tranquil summer's afternoon. Yet Oxford in the middle years of Victoria's 
reign was neither sleepy nor peaceful. It was a place of intellectual warfare 
waged by brilliant and sometimes eccentric scholars. Dodgson was a 
mathematical don who lived and worked among characters quite as odd as 
any imagined on the riverbank. There was Alice's father, Dean Liddell, 
kindly but daunting, forever revising the text of his Greek lexicon. There 
was Professor Jowett, paid only £40 a year because he had doubts about the 
Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of England. And there was old Doctor 
Pusey, devout and stubborn, of whom it was said, by teasing 
undergraduates, that he sacrificed a lamb in his college rooms every Friday. 
Though Dodgson was not a major influence on the life of the university he 
was a shrewd observer of its politics. 

Dodgson was the son of an archdeacon whose opinions were distinctly 
high church. But his own views mellowed with time and, though orthodox, 
he was rarely intolerant: 


] find that as life slips away ... the petty distinctions of the many 
creeds of Christendom tend to slip away as well — leaving only the great 
truths which all Christians believe alike. ' 


He seems to have agreed with Mark Pattison, who saw the Church of 
England as providing ‘a via media between Atheism and Athanasianism.” 
Yet by the time Dodgson came up to Oxford, theological speculation was 
less to the fore than in the days of Newman and Keble. German philosophy 
had begun to supersede the Church Fathers. With the arrival of the railway 
from London in 1844 the university was less isolated. As a college wit 
succinctly put it, “The ferrea via proved a stronger attraction than the via 
media.’ 

The half-century of Dodgson’s life at Oxford coincided with a struggle 
for the soul of the university. It was never a clear-cut dispute because it was 
never quite apparent who was fighting on each side. Nor was there any 


S.D. Collingwood, The Life and Letters of Lewis Carroll, London, T. Fisher Unwin, 1898, p. 340. 


Mark Pattison, “Tendencies of Religious Thought in England, 1688-1750". Essays and Renews, 
London, Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts, 1860, pp. 254-329. 


' CE. Mallet, A History of the Untuersity of Oxford, 1927, vol. 3, p. 354. 
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prospect of ultimate victory. Like the battle between Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee, it seemed predestined to take place. Always inconclusive, it was 
a microcosm of the greater war being waged for the soul of England. Some 
of the protagonists did indeed stand out clearly. Doctor Newman, who had 
‘softly and silently vanished away’ from Oxford when he joined the Roman 
Church in 1845, had no doubts as to what was at stake: 


By Liberalism ] mean ... the exercise of thought upon matters, in 
which, from the constitution of the human mind, thought cannot be 
brought to any successful issue, and therefore is out of place. Among 
such matters are first principles of whatever kind ...' 


Here was an unequivocal laying down of the gauntlet to the spirit of the 
new age. The fascination with mediaeval ideas that had inspired romantics 
like Sir Walter Scott and Newman had begun to give way to an enthusiasm 
for German metaphysics, natural science and liberal religion. What the 
Tracts for the Times had been for serious-minded Oxford men in the 1830s 
and early 1840s, the literary bombshell called Essays and Reviews became for 
the 1860s. Disputes about the interpretation of the Thirty-Nine Articles 
were replaced by uneasy ponderings on the meaning of human existence. 
David Strauss had challenged the credibility of the Bible, Charles Lyell’s 
geological researches had shown the earth to have existed long before the 
appearance of man and Charles Darwin had revealed, to a perplexed 
generation, the dubious ancestry of the human race. All this came to a head 
at the meeting of the British Association at Oxford in 1860 when Thomas 
Huxley delivered his famous snub to Bishop Wilberforce over the theory of 
evolution. At first sight, this might not seem to have much to do with the 
excitement at about the same time over the salary of the Regius Professor of 
Greek. Yet this too was a skirmish in the long war between the Anglican- 
conservative and secular-liberal armies. 

Dodgson, like Alice, ‘soon came to the conclusion that it was a very 
difficult game indeed’. For one thing, there were conservative members of 
the British Association who had sided with Wilberforce and there were 
clergymen like Bishop Colenso who applauded the Origin of Species. It did 
seem hard on Professor Jowett that he was not being properly paid, but the 
trouble was that his theological opinions, like Alice's curls, kept getting in 
the way. 

Heterodox views were foreign to Dodgson yet even he sometimes felt 
doubts. In his youth it had been accepted that the evidence of design in 
nature demonstrated the existence of God. Darwin's theories seemed to 
have destroyed this argument and to some occurred the depressing thought 


J.H. Newman, Apologia Pro Vita Sua. 


that chance might be responsible for a meaningless universe. Faith in the 
old certainties lingered on among some of Dodgson’s friends in the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood but even in the world of poetry minds were 
unsettled. In 1850 Tennyson had published /n Memoriam: 
Man ... 
Who trusted God was love indeed 
And love Creation’s final law — 
Tho’ Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravine, shriekd against his creed —. 


Dodgson had always trusted that God was love and continued to do so 
until the end of his days, but, as he himself admitted in Plow Problems, 
‘There are sceptical thoughts, which seem for the moment to uproot the 
firmest faith.’ Tennyson agonised over the contrast between divine 
benevolence and the harsh realities of the natural world though he was able 
to find solace in a vision of creation moving towards its consummation in 


a hidden deity. Dodgson could but hope that all would be well in the end: 


“Tis a secret: none knows how it comes, how it goes: 
But the name of the secret is Love.’ 


Of all the great men of Oxford the one with whom Dodgson had most 
to do was Dean Liddell. Henry George Liddell 1s best remembered today as 
the father of Alice and her two sisters. But this is not how he appeared to 
his contemporaries. A man of dignity and personal charm, he presided over 
Christ Church, the most prestigious of Oxford colleges. The Greek lexicon 
he compiled in collaboration with Doctor Robert Scott of Balliol was one 
of the great scholastic achievements of the Victorian age. Liddell and 
Dodgson did not always agree. But their disagreements were rarely about 
theology or philosophy. They were not even about Alice. Mrs Liddell 
sometimes disapproved of Dodgson’s close friendship with her daughters 
but the Dean did not consider such matters within his province. What did 
disturb Dodgson and inspired him to write a series of sparkling pamphlets 
were the architectural alterations to Christ Church carried out by Liddell. 
Sometimes Dodgson’s criticism on this subject was coupled with something 
much more serious, an attack on the secularisation and ‘“Germanisation of 
the university: 


For nowadays, all that is good comes from the German. Ask our 
men of science: they will tell you that any German book must needs 
surpass an English one. 


Alfred Lord Lennyson, dz Memoriam, LV. 
Lewis Carroll, Sy/ore and Bruno Concluded. London, Macmillan. 1893, ch. XIX. 


Lewis Carroll, The Vision of the Three T's, Oxford. James Parker, 1873. 
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Dodgson feared the encroachments of scientific studies at Oxford and 
the erosion of the age-old supremacy of the classics. Despite his own 
position as a teacher of mathematics he considered Greek and Latin the 
twin pillars of a civilised education. He agreed with Liddell’s predecessor, 
Dean Gaisford, who once said in the course of a Christmas Day sermon in 


the Cathedral: 


Nor can I do better ... than impress upon you the study of Greek 
literature, which not only elevates above the vulgar herd, but leads not 
infrequently to positions of considerable emolument.* 


In 1864, when undergraduates reading for a science degree were 
permitted to give up the classics after their first year, Dodgson wrote in his 
diary: ‘I fear it is the beginning of very grievous changes in the University.’ 
And in The Elections to the Hebdomadal Council (1866) he summed up what 
he saw as the liberal ideal for higher education: ‘All change is good — 
whatever is, is wrong.’ It was certainly true that things were happening at 
Oxford that struck fear into the hearts of traditionalists. Outward symbols 
began to disappear in a way that suggested more ominous changes below 
the surface. As early as 1859, the year the young Prince of Wales came up 
to Christ Church, the time-honoured sermons commemorating 
Gunpowder Treason, the Martyrdom of King Charles the First and the 
Restoration of his son were allowed to lapse. 

If there was one man in the university who personified the new age to a 
greater degree than Dean Liddell it was Benjamin Jowett, Professor of Greek 
and, from 1870, Master of Balliol. Jowett was a formidable classical scholar, 
an able administrator and the subject of innumerable anecdotes. He had 
studied in Germany, admired Hegel’s metaphysics and, still worse in the 
eyes of high churchmen like Doctor Pusey, he was familiar with the radical 
biblical criticism of Strauss. 

In 1861 it was proposed to increase Jowett's salary as Regius Professor of 
Greek from £40 to £500 a year. Liddell’s friend, the liberal-minded Arthur 
Stanley, favoured this while Doctor Pusey opposed it because he regarded 
Jowett as a dangerous heretic. Dodgson’s contribution to the debate was a 
paper entitled The New Method of Evaluation as Applied to Tr: 

Let U = the University, G = Greek, and P = Professor. Then GP = 
Greek Professor; let this be reduced to its lowest terms, and call the 
result J. [1.e. Jowert] 


‘ W. Tuckwell, Resetniscences of Oxford, London, Smith, Elder, 1908, p. 124, 


Ns: 


The problem is to evaluate J’s salary, symbolised by m. Dodgson suggests 
several ways of solving the difficulty. The one most appropriate to Jowett is 
the drastic Method of Elimination: 


It had long been perceived that the chief obstacle to the evaluation 
of m was the presence of J, and in an earlier age of mathematics J] would 
probably have been referred to rectangular axes, and divided into two 
unequal parts ... 


Jowett was one of the seven contributors to Essays and Reviews, 
published in 1860, the same year as the fateful meeting of the British 
Association. Little notice was taken of the book until Bishop Wilberforce, 
in his autumn charge to the clergy of the Oxford diocese, denounced its 
contents. In the months and years that followed, a great many other people 
denounced it as well. The purpose of the volume was made plain in the 
Advertisement with which it was prefaced: 


The Volume, it is hoped, will be received as an attempt to illustrate 
the advantage derivable to the cause of religious and moral truth, from 
a free handling, in a becoming spirit, of subjects peculiarly liable to 
sutter by the repetition of conventional language, and from traditional 
modes of treatment. 


The first essay was by Doctor Frederick Temple, headmaster of Rugby; 
the last by Professor Jowett. The other five contributors were Doctor 
Rowland Williams, Professor Baden Powell, the Rev. H.B. Wilson, Mr 
C.W. Goodwin, and the Rev. Mark Pattison. Pattison’s was the most 
brilliant essay: an analysis of English religious thought in the first half of the 
eighteenth century. Faith he defined as ‘belief in the unproved’ and his 
search for a guide in matters of religion led him to choose reason rather than 
authority or inspiration. Hostile critics later came to describe the essayists 
as ‘septem contra Christum’. Yet of the seven 1t was Williams and Wilson who 
drew the fiercest fire from the high church party and had to defend their 
opinions before the ecclesiastical and secular courts. For Dodgson the 
greatest cause for concern was Jowett’s paper ‘On the Interpretation of 
Scripture’. 

Even Arthur Stanley, a loyal friend of Jowett and Temple, thought the 
publication of the book inopportune and regretted its negative tone. Yet he 
was angered at the uninformed criticism it incurred. Stanley was an 
optimist who tended to believe that all men and women of goodwill were 
really Christians. Like Matthew Arnold, he saw Christianity as a way of life 
rather than a dogmatic system. In this spirit he entered into the 
controversies about Jowett’s salary, Essays and Reviews and the alleged 
misdemeanours of Bishop Colenso. When Williams and Wilson were 
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eventually exonerated by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in 
1863, Stanley expressed his pleasure that the Church of England had been 
saved from ‘those terrible nightmares.” The nightmares he had in mind 
were verbal inspiration of Scripture, forensic doctrines of the Atonement 
and eternal torment for the damned. On the last point Dodgson agreed 
with him as his own essay on Eternal Punishment was to show. But Dodgson 
was always sensitive about anything to do with the Bible and he felt that 
Jowett’s paper on its interpretation was deserving of ‘rectangular axes’ even 
if its author was not. 

Jowett’s point was that ‘inspiration is one of those theological terms that 
can be understood in many different ways. Do the same words, he asks, 
always have the same meanings for different users? When they do not, could 
there be something beyond the words that they do agree about? The picture 
is like the one of Alice holding out her hand to Humpty Dumpty: 


While we are ready to shake hands with anyone who uses the same 
language as ourselves, a doubt is apt to insinuate itself whether he takes 
the language in the same senses ...'" 


Or, as Humpty Dumpty put te: 


When / use a word ... it means just what I choose it to mean — 
neither more nor less. 


Jowett considers the possibility of concentrating on verbal agreement 
and leaving the question of ‘things-in-themselves’ to the philosophers: 


The advice has, indeed, been given to the theologian that he ‘should 
take care of words and leave things to themselves’; the authority, 
however, who gives the advice is not good — it is placed by Goethe in 
the mouth of Mephistopheles.'' 


The Duchess was on Jowett’s side when she said to Alice: 
Take care of the sense, and the sounds will take care of themselves. 


Dodgson cannot have disapproved of everything he read in Essays and 
Reviews. Some parts of the book he certainly disliked but his main criticism 
was its superficiality in dealing with sacred subjects. In The New Method of 
Evaluation he described it as ‘the locus (E + R) possessing length and 
breadth but no depth’. 

Two years after the publication of Essays and Reviews the battle between 
liberal and conservative theologians took a new and slightly comic turn with 
the intervention of Bishop Colenso. John William Colenso was a 
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Cambridge man who had written an arithmetical primer used in many 
schools in mid-Victorian England. In 1853 he was chosen as the first 
Bishop of Natal but, on account of his radical theology, his elevation to the 
episcopate aroused a storm of protest. He was forced to write a letter to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury affirming his orthodoxy and his belief in the 
eternal punishment of unrepentant sinners. He became a bishop but his 
career was plagued by controversy and threats of excommunication. 

Unlike the Essayists who rejected a literal interpretation of the Bible, 
Colenso insisted on taking the Scriptures at face value and rejecting most of 
them. He imagined one of his Zulu converts asking him about the Flood: 


Is all that true? Do you really believe that all this happened thus, — 
that all the beasts, and birds, and creeping things, upon the earth, large 
and small, from hot countries and cold, came thus by pairs, and 
entered into the ark with Noah? And did Noah gather food for them 
all, for the beasts and birds of prey, as well as the rest?" 


The Bishop added to his difficulties by suggesting that Zulu warriors 
who were Anglicans should be allowed more than one wife. 

It might have been expected that Dodgson would have agreed with 
Colenso, not about polygamy, but about eternal punishment, a doctrine the 
Bishop repudiated as soon as he was safely in South Africa. Dodgson 
himself once said he would like to edit a Child's Bible that omitted the story 
of the Flood altogether. But he thought that Colenso cut far too many pages 
out of the Bible. This is why there is a picture by Henry Holiday in the 
Snark showing Colenso’s Arithmetic lying at the feet of the Butcher. The 
volume beside it is entitled On the Reductio Ad Absurdum, suggesting that 
the Bishop of Natal had pushed some worthwhile ideas beyond reasonable 
limits. 

When Dodgson was asked to explain the meaning of the Snark he 
replied: 

I’m very much afraid | didn’t mean anything but nonsense! Sull, you 
know, words mean more than we mean to express when we use them; 


so a whole book ought to mean a great deal more than the writer 
meant." 


There is no hidden meaning in Dodgson’s books in the sense of some 
secret doctrine. He was a conventional member of the Church of England 
and there is no reason to doubt his complete sincerity in this. His basic 
instincts were always conservative though, like other thoughtful men of his 
time, he was prepared to take a more liberal view on some occasions. 
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He wrote in his Pillow Problems of ‘sceptical thoughts, which seem for the 
moment to uproot the firmest faith’. These he was able to suppress, at least 
to the satisfaction of his conscious mind. The Alice books and the Snark 
sometimes suggest a world of misrule beyond the care of providence but the 
implications of this are left for the reader to puzzle over. 

Dodgson’s approach to ultimate problems was nothing if not 
mathematical — a curious echo of Bishop Colenso. In a letter of 1895 to his 
nephew Bertram James Collingwood he writes of ‘axioms of religion’: 


I call them axioms, because | have no proofs to offer for them." 


This suggests an affinity with Newman who thought it a mistake to 
investigate ‘first principles of whatever kind’. Dodgson does not say whether 
he accepted his first principles because he considered them self-evident or 
whether he took them on trust as revelation independent of any evidence. 
The former seems more likely. His father had translated the works of 
Tertullian for Doctor Pusey’s Library of Fathers of the Holy Catholic Church 
and it was Tertullian who had declared, “I believe because it is absurd’. This 
is not unlike Mark Pattison’s definition of faith as ‘belief in the unproved’. 
But Dodgson was not anti-rational: he once objected to some alleged 
Roman Catholic miracles because they were contra naturam, not merely 
supra naturam.” \t is unlikely that he shared the White Queen's ability to 
believe ‘six impossible things before breakfast’. 

It is a tribute to Dodgson’s independence of mind that on one important 
occasion he was on Stanley's side. His intended book on Great Religious 
Difficulties was never completed but the chapter on ‘Eternal Punishment 
survived. He reconciled divine mercy with the apparent threats of torment 
in scripture by pointing out that the English word ‘everlasting’ is a 
mistranslation. 

Dodgson was an acute observer of the intellectual game of croquet 
played in Victorian Oxford rather than a protagonist. 


Ain | a deep philosopher, or a great genius? | think neither." 


This was the question Dodgson asked himself as a young man of four- 
and-twenty. The answer he gave was honest and truthful. And yet he did 
raise problems in his Alice books as disturbing as any debated in senior 
common room or at high table. The acrostic poem at the end of Looking- 
Glass concludes with a question that troubled neither Newman nor Jowett: 
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‘Life, what is it but a dream?’ It did worry Tweedledum and Tweedledee as 
they listened to the Red King snoring and it kept Dodgson awake at night 
as he wrestled with his pillow problems. 

Had Dodgson not met Alice — the eternal Alice, embodied for a while 
in Alice Liddell — he would be remembered, if at all, as a reasonably 
competent, slightly eccentric, Oxford don. But, of course, without the 
capacity for recognising the Dean’s daughter for who she really was, he 
would not have been Lewis Carroll. 


Agnes Grace Weld, ‘Little Red Riding Hood’ 
by Keith Wright 


Agnes Grace Weld, Charles Lutwidge Dodgson’s ‘Little Red Riding 
Hood’ and also his means of lionising Alfred Tennyson, was the only child 
of Charles Weld and his wife Anne, née Sellwood. Charles Weld was born 
in Windsor in 1813 of Irish extraction; Anne was born at Horncastle, 
Lincolnshire, in 1814. They married at Horncastle in 1842, Agnes Grace, 
their only child, being born on 8 February 1849 at Somerset House in 
London. At her birth, Agnes was related to Alfred Tennyson only through 
his brother Charles Tennyson Turner, who had married Anne's sister Louisa 
Sellwood in 1836. Anne’s other sister, Emily Sellwood, was not to be 
married to Alfred Tennyson until 1850 although they had known each 
other since the 1830s in Somersby, where he was born, and in Horncastle, 
where she lived in a house on the Market Square. The Turner part of the 
surname came to Charles Tennyson Turner, the second surviving brother of 
the Tennyson family at Somersby, by an inheritance of some property in 
Caistor, North Lincolnshire, and the gift of a living in the parish of nearby 
Grasby from his great-uncle Samuel Turner. Charles Tennyson Turner's 
marriage to Louisa was not a happy one until they were both in their later 
years, as Charles had became addicted to laudanum, a drug originally 
prescribed for him allegedly to cure the Tennyson disease — madness! Henry 
Sellwood had three daughters — Anne, Louisa and Emily — and with the 
problems Louisa was having with Charles Tennyson he cannot have relished 
the thought of another Tennyson marrying into his family when, in the late 
1830s, the possibility of Alfred and Emily becoming engaged became 
apparent, However, nothing came of Alfred's relationship with Emily at that 
time and, when the Welds got married in Horncastle in January 1842, 
Alfred Tennyson was not present at the wedding. 

Agnes Grace spent her early childhood in the Somerset House 
apartments in London. These had access from The Strand rather than from 
The Embankment, the imposing view of this famous building we more 
usually see. Nothing is known about her early life except that in 1857 she 
moved, along with her family, to Burlington House in Piccadilly, following 
a reorganisation at the Royal Society where Charles Weld worked as 
Assistant Secretary, an appointment which entitled him to the apartments. 

Charles Weld was talented enough to become a barrister, being called to 
the bar in 1844. In August 1857 Agnes and her mother Anne were staying 
with the Chaytor family at Clervaux Castle near Croft on Tees, North 
Yorkshire, when Charles Dodgson, the son of the Vicar of Croft, not yet 
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famous as Lewis Carroll, photographed her in the now familiar Little Red 
Riding Hood pose, complete with basket and cape. Dodgson records the 


event in his diary: 


August 18, 1857. A party came down from the Castle to be 
photographed consisting of Mrs Otter, W. Chaytor, and a Mrs Weld 
and her daughter Agnes Grace; the last being the principal object. Mrs 
Weld is sister-in-law to Alfred Tennyson (I presume sister of Mrs 
Tennyson), and | was much interested in talking about him with one 


who knew him so well. 


Some Lewis Carroll biographers have assumed the castle reference to 
mean the Bishop's Castle at Bishop Auckland but this is thought unlikely as 
Mr Chaytor, included in the list as of the party who came down with Agnes 
Grace, owned Clervaux Castle in Croft, a mock castle building erected in 
the early 1800s. Carroll went on to say in his diary notes for that day that 
he was given the names of Tennyson’s children and he also mentioned that 


Agnes Grace had had a sonnet written about 
her by Palgrave of Oxford and wrote ‘she 
hardly merits one by actual beauty, though 
her face is very striking and attractive, and 
will certainly make a beautiful photograph.’ 
He ends the entry by saying that he ts 
thinking of sending a print through Mrs 
Weld for Tennyson. This he did and he was 
pleased to record on 2 September 1857, 
that lennyson had pronounced the portrait 
‘indeed a gem’.' This was the start of Agnes 
Grace's long association with Dodgson, 
which lasted until his death in January 
1898. Charles Dodgson took several more 
photographs of Agnes, one at the same time 
as ‘Little Red Riding Hood’ with Agnes 
sitting on a chair in the yard at Croft in 
front of the wooden doors, his usual place 
there for photo-graphy. There is another 


Riding Hood, photographed by 
Dodgson, 18/8/1857 


taken in her best dress, which looks contemporary with these two. Some 
years later he took another of Agnes with a pigeon or dove, probably dead 
and stuffed, a photograph said to have been taken in 1859. Agnes certainly 


looks much older in this photograph. 
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The 1860s were a turbulent decade for the young Agnes. In 1861 she 
was only twelve when Charles Weld disgraced the family by getting himself 
sacked from his post at the Royal Society. Despite being just twelve and this 
being Victorian times when children were seen and not heard, Agnes had a 
very unusual, sisterly relationship with her mother Anne, commented upon 
later by both Emily and Lionel Tennyson. Whether this started as a result 
of her father's problems or happened some time afterwards is not recorded 
but it is certain that, later on, Agnes shared all her mother's thoughts, so 
knew all about her father’s dismissal in detail. Charles Weld was, so Anne 
said in a preface to a book in 1869, descended from the Earls of Mercia of 
a family who later, in the seventeenth century, went to the United States of 
America to escape persecution. Charles had travelled with his father to 
Ireland before coming to England. The truth of these claims is hard to 
establish and the Tennyson family themselves were not free from spurious 
claims of connections with the d’Eyncourts by the Tennysons from Tealby. 
Such a claim of descent from the aristocracy by Alfred’s uncle, Charles, was 
not proven. Alfred Tennyson and his brothers considered the Tealby family’s 
claims to be ludicrous, as did the rest of Lincolnshire! However, Tealby 
Church benefited greatly from the d’Eyncourt family’s generosity so the 
claim is still proudly displayed in Tealby Church to this day and, who 
knows, Tennyson's Uncle Charles might just have been right about it! 

Charles Weld had, in 1848, written the history of the Royal Society and 
was also noted for his travel books as well as for being a shrewd lawyer: he 
helped Alfred Tennyson on many occasions. In 1859, just before his 
disgrace, Charles had published a book on the Pyrenees and the dedication 
ran “To Mrs Alfred Tennyson this volume is affectionately inscribed by her 
brother-in-law Charles Richard Weld, Burlington House, May 1859’. Ann 
Thwaite, in her book on Emily Tennyson,* describes this dedication as 
sycophantic behaviour. Alchough this may be the case, there is no doubt 
that Charles's advice in business matters was sought after and heeded by the 
Tennyson family and he had helped Tennyson greatly in the débacle 
surrounding Mr Allen's wood carving business, which cost Tennyson dearly 
in the 1840s. Mr Allen was a confidence trickster who took Tennyson's 
inheritance from his grandfather, the Old Man of the Wolds, and lost the 
lot. Fortunately Tennyson had taken out an insurance on Mr Allen, who a 
short while later obligingly expired, restoring Tennyson's fortune almost to 
what it had been before! Tennyson liked to stay with the Welds when he was 
in London, writing on one occasion to beg for a bed there rather than have 
to stay with one of his other friends. It was in early 1861 that Charles was 
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dismissed from his post at the 
Royal Society for introducing a 
lady into his rooms during his 
wife's absence. He was given six 
months’ salary and told to leave 
immediately. ' 

Agnes, even if she were 
unaware of her _ father’s 
philandering at the time, faced 
the trauma of moving from 
Burlington House, which had 
been her home for four years. 
Charles told the Vice President 
of the society, General Sabine, 
in his defence, that the lady was 
of independent means, i.e. not 
a prostitute, but to no avail and 
the family had to go from 
Burlington House. Charles 
Weld was reputed to have a 
very bad temper and_ his 
dismissal and disgrace no doubt did not improve his attitude towards Anne 
and Agnes, although there are no records of Agnes’s or Anne's reactions to 
his problems. Charles became suicidal and, on 22 April 1861, Emily 
Tennyson told Edward Lear that CRW, as she called him, was so ill owing 
to his troubles that his doctor ordered him to leave town. In typical 
Tennyson fashion everything was hushed up and the Welds were still invited 
to Farringford, the Tennyson house on the Isle of Wight, where Charles 
Dodgson was to meet them on several occasions in later years. After the 
sacking in November 1861, Tennyson had met up with Weld’s assistant and 
successor at the Royal Society and had told him that he ‘could not yet 
muster courage to come to Burlington House after what had taken place’. 
However, Tennyson did say to Emily that her sister and Agnes could stay at 
Farringford until their new home was ready. This was a house in 
Landsdown Crescent, Notting Hill, which they leased for three years. Emily 
wrote: ‘God grant it may be a happier home than she has had before leaving 
our father's!’ 

Charles Weld did not have a good reputation for taking care of his 
family. However, all was not lost. Charles Weld obtained some work with 


Charles Weld 
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the International Exhibition of 1862, he became a partner in a publishing 
firm called Lovell and Reeve, he represented Great Britain at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1867 and in 1868 undertook a tour of Burgundy in order to 
write a travel book on the area. Anne Weld had earlier on, in 1863, 
purchased some land in Freshwater on the Isle of Wight, close to her sister 
Emily and brother-in-law Alfred, with a view to building a house on it. 
Charles, however, was adamant that he would not live on the Isle of Wight 
as he needed easy contact with London. In January 1864, as the lease ran 
out on the house in Notting Hill, Emily wrote to William Allingham, the 
poet, who lived in Lymington, just across the Solent from the Isle of Wight, 
asking him if he knew of a house near Lymington that would suit her father 
and her sister. Henry Sellwood, Emily's father, had retired from business in 
Horncastle long before this and had lived for some time with his daughter 
Louisa and her husband, Charles Tennyson Turner, in Grasby, but all was 
not well there. Old Mr Sellwood liked to have a tidy garden and Charles 
liked a garden to go back to nature. This, and other problems with his 
daughter Louisa’s fanatical attitude towards religion, probably led to his 
move to live with Anne. Charles Weld often spent six months of the year 
away travelling so as to relieve the tensions that had built up following his 
infidelity. On 16 January 1864, William Allingham wrote in his dairy, 
about receiving a letter from Emily regarding a house, ‘Aubrey House might 
do’. In mid 1864 the Welds, along with Henry Sellwood, moved into 
Aubrey House in Key Haven, near Lymington. 


On 4 August 1864, Charles Dodgson records in his diary: 


‘Left by the 8.15 coach en route for Bournemouth: got to 
Lymington about half past ten and walked over to Aubrey House, Key 
Haven, to call on the Welds. I saw Mr Weld for a few minutes only, but 
spent the afternoon with Mrs Weld and Agnes. The house 1s 
undergoing all manner of repairs and is in grand confusion ...’ 


Dodgson went on to Bournemouth the same day, arriving late in the 
evening, putting up at the Belle Vue hotel. On 29 August, Allingham wrote 
that the Welds were now settled at Aubrey House, but this was an error. 
Charles Weld never liked Aubrey House and, in fact, the house was 
eventually bought by Henry Sellwood, Anne’s father. The Weld family’s stay 
in Aubrey was short — two and a half years — and, on the move to Bath in 
late 1866, even Agnes was to comment upon the fact that she hoped Bath 
society would be an improvement upon the vulgar manner of the 
Lymington folk! She was not impressed with the soldiers who guarded the 
fort on the point at Lymington. Agnes by this time was aged seventeen and, 
if she had not been so before, she certainly was now fully in her mother’s 
confidence. The house they took in Bath is in the area to the west of the 
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town centre, close to Weston Park. It is on a hill and is appropriately named 
Belle Vue, 5 Newbridge Hill. Anne Weld was not in the mould of Alice 
Hargreaves in her later years at Lyndhurst. She did not have the dragon-like 
control of her servants, so when Lionel Tennyson, who was fourteen, was 
denied permission to visit his grandfather and the Welds at Bath, because of 
cravel difficulties in late 1866, he rationalised it by saying ‘with their lazy 
servants I am quite willing noc to go!’ Lionel Tennyson was, however, a 
precocious prig in this and in other matters! In September 1867, Henry 
Sellwood died at the age of 85 at the Weld’s house in Bath. Emily Tennyson 
had received a gold ring and a lock of her mother’s hair from her father six 
weeks before his death: this had alerted her to his preparing himself for his 
death. Charles and Louisa Tennyson Turner were informed of his condition 
by telegram on the day of his death, as was Emily, but they did not manage 
the journey south in time. Emily wrote in her journal that ‘Nanny, Agnes 
and herself watched for a half hour’ before the old man died. Agnes was 
eighteen at the time. 

The Welds lived on at Bath and disappear from Emily’s journal from 
November 1867 until Charles Weld’s death in January 1869. This may or 
may not be significant as Emily re-wrote her journal after Alfred’s death and 
then destroyed the original. Charles Weld had suffered from an enlarged 
heart and it is obvious that this is what had killed him, for Emily wrote on 
the 16 January 1869: 


This morning again brings me sad news. Charles Weld died in my 
sisters arms on Friday night. Agnes present. He rang for Nanny,’ she 
was with him in a moment. A quarter of an hour of terrible agony, 
which he bore without murmuring as he had done all the suffering 
from the illness consequent on enlargement of the heart. He blessed 
them and was gone. They lay him by my father on the 21st ... The dove 
which had come to Charles’ window a little time ago was flying from 
window to window. 


Charles Weld had visited Burgundy in 1868 in preparation for another 
of his travel guides but the book was still in manuscript state and far from 
complete. Anne Weld completed his book. In the front of it, she wrote an 
introduction telling of Charles’s family history. She mentioned his post at 
the Royal Society but not his reason for leaving in 1861. 

Agnes was just twenty in 1869. In two years she had seen her 
grandfather, whom she loved dearly, die; then her father, whom she loved 
but who had been an embarrassment to her and her mother, had asked 
them both for forgiveness before dying in his wife’s arms. What was to 
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tollow was not unexpected. In 1867 Anne had written to Emily saying ‘I 
cannot make Agnes take care of herself’. Agnes had been a trouble as far as 
‘taking care of herself’ since she was sixteen but now, in 1869, she was, as 
was her mother, shattered by events. Anne Weld, under prompting from 
Emily Tennyson, decided to leave Bath and build a house on the fields she 
had bought in 1863, something that Charles Weld had vetoed at the time. 
Anne Weld did not, however, have a good head for business. The builder of 
her house in the Isle of Wight, Kennett, was said by Lionel Tennyson, then 
aged 25, in a letter to his mother, to have been cheating his aunt. Tennyson 
gave the stone for the house, subsequently to be called Hawkridge, from his 
own quarry. The Welds, Anne and Agnes, moved into their new house in 
March 1871. 

In February 1872, it was obvious that Agnes was seriously ill. She later, 
in her book Glimpses of Tennyson, claimed she had the fever but there is no 
doubrc that this does not fit the facts. She had the weight loss and the 
demeanour of a victim of anorexia, as we would call it today. She was most 
probably emotionally drained from the events of the last few years and this, 
combined with her long-time habit of neglecting to eat, caused Emily to 
have prayers said for Agnes in church on the 4 February 1872. Emily 
Tennyson obviously thought Agnes was in danger of dying. By late 
February, Agnes was still unable to be left alone and was having to be 
nursed. By October 1872, however, Emily is writing ‘the recovery of Agnes 
is nothing short of a miracle’. Agnes Grace at the age of twenty-three had 
escaped death by a hair's breadth. 

Agnes, living on the Isle of Wight at Hawkridge, close to Farringford, 
now entered a comparatively happy period, which she herself describes in 
her little book Glimpses of Tennyson as a time when she became Tennyson's 
constant companion on his walks on the Downs. Tennyson had regarded 
himself as her guardian after Weld’s death in 1869 and Agnes enjoyed his 
companionship. Despite being Tennyson's only young female relative on the 
Island, Agnes cannot have been Jacking in intellect, as Tennyson was not 
one to suffer fools gladly, even if they were relatives! He described his sister 
Emily husband, Captain Richard Jesse, as a prattling fool, and would 
excuse himself any time the man was about. At Hawkridge, Anne found 
some peace and even Agnes noticed that the smugglers were still active in 
the area. She writes in her book that just before they left the house in 1885 
she had been told that it had been used by smugglers and that this 
information explained the strange noises she had heard in the night — the 
whistles from behind the pine trees and the ringing of the door bell and the 
running away of the culprit! This was, of course, when the smugglers left a 
gift of a cask of rum or similar contraband on the householder’s doorstep in 
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thanks for a blind eye being turned at any illicit activities on their property. 
It is very doubtful if Agnes was so naive about smuggling for so long a time 
as fourteen years but she obviously did not want to admit in her book to 
being a party to It. 

In 1878 both Agnes and Anne Weld called on Charles Dodgson at 
Oxford as he records in his diary for January 1878 that both are staying in 
Oxford for a week. In 1879 Charles and Louisa Tennyson Turner died, both 
being buried at Cheltenham. Agnes was left some of Louisa’s money, 
causing some problems in the family, especially with Charles's brothers as 
they thought their need was greater than hers! She was, however, a favoured 
niece of Charles Tennyson Turner and compared him to Charles Dodgson 
in his attitude towards children. She had also spent many very happy 
summer holidays at Grasby, where Charles was the vicar. After his death, she 
asked if she could have his dog. Lionel Tennyson also benefited in the will, 
which greatly relieved his financial situation at the time, being already the 
father of two boys, Alfred, born in 1878, and Charles, born in 1879. Agnes 
gave quite a lot of her inheritance away to charities, believing that 
Christianity should be practised as well as preached. 

In the early 1880s Agnes, despite being now over thirty, went to the 
Holy Land with her mother and became engaged to a clergyman. Agnes 
later published an account of her trip to the Holy Land, nor unnaturally 
leaving out the part of her engagement, as it was intended as a travel guide! 
However, there was to be no wedding as the engagement ended in tears. In 
February 1892, at the age of forty-three, Agnes had a second offer of 
marriage, which she refused. The suitor remains unknown. Emily Tennyson 
wrote in a letter about the possibly of Agnes being married but said that, 
although she thought Agnes did not really need a man in her life, it was 
better for her to be married than not! Once again, nothing came of the 
relationship and this was the last time that Agnes sought happiness in 
matrimony. 

In October 1892, Alfred Tennyson died at Aldworth and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. Agnes was reminded by Emily that only men were 
allowed to walk in the procession. Agnes was not at all impressed by this! 
Dodgson simply recorded in his diary for 6 October 1892 ‘Death of Alfred 
Tennyson, 

Agnes wrote her book Glimpses of Tennyson in 1902 and published it in 
Oxford during that year. In it, among other things, she describes her uncle's 
relationship with Mrs Julia Margaret Cameron, the photographer. In 1885, 
for reasons unknown, the Welds, Anne and Agnes, had moved to Oxford 
into a house in Norham Gardens, the academic quarter of the town. This 
was, and still is, a large detached house. Anne Weld had a less than 


amenable relationship now with 
Emily Tennyson. Contact was 
maintained but not in the close 
way that it had been in previous 
years. Anne Weld attracted 
around her a social gathering of 
folk whom both Agnes and she 
approved of and when Anne died 
in September 1894 her obituary 
in the Oxford press read most 
kindly. Roger Evans, in his paper 
on Agnes and Hallam, writes that 
her house was lively, for Anne 
Weld attracted an_ interesting 
circle. Anne’s obituary in the 
press reads: ‘Her ready wit and 
conversational powers made her, 
in spite of her fourscore years, the 
life of the little social gatherings 


she loved to see around her table.’ Agnes was left comfortably off, with an 
income of £600 per annum. The estate was valued at over £11,000. Emily 
Tennyson and Agnes resumed a more friendly relationship after Anne's 
death but even Emily thought it necessary to restrain her niece's charitable 
hand by writing: “You must not ruin yourself. Money slips away very 
rapidly’ — a warning Agnes did not take to heart. Agnes was by no means in 
the shadow of her mother and Oxford suited her. She kept in touch with 
Dodgson and it is said he taught her mathematics but there is no mention 
of this in Roger Lancelyn Green's transcript of Charles Dodgson’s diaries. 
Agnes did, however, ask him to give lessons to some friends of hers as he 


records on 6 November 1894: 


Went at 9pm to give my first lesson in symbolic logic to a new class 
— four Misses Edwards, friends of Miss Agnes Weld. 


Later on, in May 1895, he records: 


Agnes Weld brought an American lady to see me, Mrs Butterfield, 
whose husband is going through the Oxford course, with her little girl 


Marie Louise. 


Later on he was to say that if she introduced him as Lewis Carroll to 
Americans in future he would fail to acknowledge her entirely! 

Agnes lent Hallam Tennyson some of her mother's correspondence in 
order that he could write his book Tennyson — A Memoir during 1893 
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onwards, but felt that her mother’s contribution was not appreciated: she 
also was annoyed that all her offers of help with the book were turned 
down. Emily re-wrote her journal and Hallam and Emily did a massive 
whitewash job on Tennyson's life. Agnes, who was a member of the 
Anthropological Institute and lecturer on many subjects as well, felt, as a 
published author of papers on travel and other subjects, that she was quite 
well qualified to write upon Tennyson from her perspective as his favoured 
niece and companion from 1871 to 1885. Hallam Tennyson disagreed and 
proceeded to write his book without her help. 

At Emily's funeral on the Isle of Wight in 1896, Agnes was kept very 
never to return to the island and eae ever again. Despite this, she 
still maintained her love for her cousin. The death of her aunt, Emily, 
removed any restraining influence from her life and disaster was not long in 
coming. In the meanwhile, she continued to offer help in the Memoir 
Hallam was writing about his father, which irritated him intensely. She even 
went so far as to write to the publishers but Hallam instructed them to 
ignore her letters. After the book had been published in October 1897 
Agnes continued to write to both Hallam and the publishers with 
corrections, which Hallam once again instructed the publishers to ignore. 
When Agnes received her copy of the book, she went through it very 
carefully jotting down in the margins what she thought was wrong with any 
particular statement or tale. The two cousins saw each other's efforts as 
being not the way things actually were with Tennyson. Hallam thought 
Agnes made up stories that were just not true and she thought he did not 
acknowledge her greater knowledge of, for instance, Tennyson's religion, 
gained from her walks with him. Agnes corrected Hallam’s writings and he 
corrected hers in turn when she published her articles on Tennyson and, 
once again in 1902, when her book Glimpses of Tennyson was published. 
Time has judged her contribution worthy of merit and her book is often 
quoted as being a good source of first-hand knowledge of the poet. In 1903 
Andrew Carnegie, the American millionaire, wrote to Agnes about her book 
and she in turn wrote to Hallam quoting him the full text of Carnegie’s 
letter, a polite but pointed way of telling him he was wrong about her 
knowledge and her writings about Tennyson. 

Her book has stood the test of time and is a valuable source of 
information about Tennyson. Hallam’s Memoir of Tennyson is, however, 
seen as unreliable, based as it was upon Emily's re-written journal and any 
other jottings that Hallam could find or his mother could remember. It is 
not a biography in the modern sense, more a collection of jottings, using, 
in some cases, suspect and often heavily censored source material. Hallam 
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was not above re-using what his mother had said in her already rewritten 
journal, so that it appeared to have been written by himself. In parts Emily's 
journal is not entirely in chronological order and in many cases what she has 
written is illegible. Hallam cut out with scissors any parts he did not like or 
disagreed with so it is also a highly dubious source, even in its printed form. 
The book Agnes wrote caused controversy elsewhere in the family when it 
was first published. One of Horatio Tennyson’s daughters, Maud, took 
exception to a dedication and the book had to be reprinted in 1903 with 
alterations. The ivy leaf engravings on the front of the book Glimpses of 
Tennyson were designed by Tennyson himself. 

Agnes maintained her interest in Tennyson and in travel guides, such as 
those written by her father. Between Tennyson's death in 1892 and Emily's 
in 1896, Agnes published her guide to Capri, sending her aunt a copy with 
a hand-written dedication, Aunt Emmie with Agnes Grace Weld’s best 
love’. Emily filed it under geography! In 1897, a month after Hallam 
published his Memoir, Agnes wrote an article for the Contemporary Review, 
in the introduction to which she quite openly stated that it was issued on 
the premise that ‘I have therefore thought it best to take responsibility for 
this article entirely upon myself’, a direct snub to Hallam, who was at the 
time preparing his next book on Tennyson. In 1909 Agnes published 
Tennysons Religious Life and Teachings and sent a copy to Hallam as a 
Christmas present in the centenary year of his father’s birth. Hallam wrote 
many notes and question marks in his copy, obviously not happy with what 
she had written about his father. 

As this was going on in her family and publishing life, Agnes was 
digging herself into a deep financial pit in her dealings with an incompetent 
builder, Mr Castle. The man ran a building firm and Agnes had been 
persuaded, around the turn of the century, to sell some of her assets and 
invest in his company, only to discover that he was on the verge of 
bankruptcy. She was then silly enough, in her charitable way, to be 
concerned about his wife and children, to whom she was godmother, so 
bought out the business. Matters grew worse until she was obliged to 
mortgage the house in Norham Gardens in order to prop up the firm. She 
had to get rid of her servants, she sold the silver, jewellery and pictures and 
applied for a grant from the Royal Literary Fund, but this was turned down. 
Hallam, at the time this was happening, was in Australia as Governor 
General, a post for which he was completely unqualified but one which 
took him out of the scene as far as Agnes was concerned. It is very doubtful 
if he even knew of her plight or, if he had known, whether he would have 
done anything about it. He had three sons himself and plenty of calls on his 
inheritance. Agnes sold the house in Norham Gardens and moved into 
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rooms at 119 Iffley Road in Oxford. When she wrote to Hallam in 1903, 
telling him about Carnegie’s letter, she had added the information that she 
was selling her house to get rid of the mortgages but giving away nothing 
more than that about her dire financial situation. For the rest of her life she 
lived in the rooms in Iffley Road with no family ties whatsoever. When she 
died in 1915 of bronchitis, ic was a neighbour who reported her death. She 
had no assets and in fact owed more than she owned. Hallam was granted 
administration in 1917 and he paid off her debts. A sad end to Little Red 
Riding Hood at the age of sixty-six, a long way from that happy day at Croft 
Rectory. 


Acknowledgement is made of the valuable contributions from Ann 
Thwaites book on Emily Tennyson, Roger Evans paper on ‘Agnes and 
Hallam’ and for his support throughout, and last, but not least, Sue Gates 
from the Tennyson Research Centre who tirelessly answered many 
questions on the subject matter in this paper. Thanks also to Jane Willard 
at Aubrey House for her background information. 
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Reverence and Resolution: 


The Heart of Carroll's Religion 
by Mark Goodacre 


When looking at Carroll's religious life it is common to stress matters in 
which his thought is distinctive. Our atrention is naturally drawn to his 
views on the after-life,' for example, or his attempts to apply logical 
reasoning to religious matters.” This kind of focus, however, carries with it 
a problem: it can run the risk of missing what is most normal about 
Carroll's thinking, neglecting what is central to the way in which he 
conducted his religious life. he question is one of the everyday against the 
exceptional — one can neglect the heart of Carroll’s religion in the attempt 
to emphasise the unusual. In short, to paint a whole picture, one needs not 
only the distinctive but also the straightforward, the core as well as the 
uncommon. 

It is the thesis of this essay that Carroll's religion was characterised by two 
key tenets, reverence and resolution, both of which were matters of everyday, 
normative concern to him. Reverence is the more explicit of the two and we 
will take this feature first. Just over one hundred years ago, Lionel 
Tollemache was reflecting on Carroll's life and he tells how he questioned 
him concerning the ending of 7hrough the Looking-Glass, feeling that it bore 


a resemblance to the closing scene of Pilgrims Progress: 


With evident annoyance, he assured me that the thought of 
imitating Bunyan had never occurred to him; such trespassing on 
sacred ground would have seemed to him highly irreverent; and sooner 
than be guilty of that irreverence, he would have re-written this portion 
of the book. ' 


This is by no means an isolated incident. The same frustration about 
anything verging on irreverence is a repeated theme of a great deal of 
Carroll's writing. It is perhaps expressed most clearly in the Preface to Sy/uze 
and Bruno Concluded, in which Carroll makes the following complaint: 


There is I fear, at the present time, an increasing tendency to 
irreverent treatment of the name of God and of subjects connected 


See, for example, Anne Clark, Lewis Carroll: A Biography, London. J.M. Dent, 1979, pp. 266-9 and 
Morton N. Cohen, Lewis Carroll: A Biography, London, Macmillan, 1995, pp. 362 and 481-3. This ts nor, 
of course, in any way to deny the importance of this subject to Carroll. 


See Jean Gattégno, Lewis Carroll, (English Translation) London, George Allen and Unwin, 1977, p. 
237 and Anne Clark, op. cit. pp. 115f and 267. Often these avo matters, logic and the after-life are 
combined — see Morton N. Cohen, op. c7t.. pp. 482 and Anne Clark, op. cit.. pp. 267¢. 


Quoted in Jean Gattéegno, op. cit.. p. 232. 


with religion. Some of our theatres are helping this downward 
movement by the gross caricatures of clergymen which they put upon 
the stage." 


Indeed this is something about which Carroll felt so strongly that he 
would take action on any marked irreverence he witnessed. His reason for 
writing to Mrs Ben Greet,’ for example, was his distress at ‘irreverent words 
which, he felt, were put into the mouths of the actors in her play The Little 
Squire. Speaking of the ‘few sentences’ that he would have liked erased from 
the play, he says: 


They put, in a comic light, things that should always be regarded 
seriously, by all who understand what reverence and irreverence really 
are. [hey give pain to good and serious people (and the more reverent 
the people the greater the pain), at hearing holy things profaned. They 
give pleasure, a harmful, often a sinful, pleasure, to those who love to 
“make a mock at sin’, and to turn sacred things into ridicule.° 


Reverence is synonymous with seriousness. Reverent people are ‘good 
and serious people’ who feel pain art sinful, harmful pleasure. If one ts 
surprised to see such words coming from the pen of one signing himself 
Lewis Carroll, it is worth remembering that it is hard work to find any 
element in the Alice books that touches directly on religious matters, no 
doubt for this reason, that Carroll would not risk associating Christianity 
with frivolity. 

The feature is one which is emphasised by Morton N. Cohen who 
rightly notes that ‘some of Charles's least attractive behaviour occurred in 
response to what he considered violations of religious rectitude. * Cohen 
tells of several occasions on which the seriousness of Carroll's religious views 
impinged on relationships and even close friendships, drawing attention, 


See also Jean Gattégno, op. cit., p. 239, which speaks of Carroll's ‘positively tetishist reverence for 
sacred things, and mainly in relation to the spoken word. See further Carroll's essay, “The Stage and the 
Spirit of Reverence’. reprinted in /he Lewis Carroll Picture Book, edited by Stuart Dodgson Collingwood, 
London. T. Fisher Unwin, 1899. 


7 April 1894 and 13 April 1894, reprinted in /he Diaries of Lewis Carroll, edited by Roger Lancelyn 
Green, Oxtord, OUP. 1954. pp. 562-5 and The Letters of Lewis Carroll, edited by Morton N. Cohen, 
(2 volumes) London, Macmillan, 1979, Vol. 2, pp. 1012f and 1017-9. 


The Diaries of Lewis Carroll, op. cit., p. 564 and The Letters of Lewis Carroll, op. cit., p. 1018. See 
further Anne Clark. op. e7t., p. 115 and Morton N. Cohen. op. cit. p. 482. 


Conversely, this probably contributed to the relative failure of Syleve and Bruno, that Carroll tried to 
touch on what he would see as ‘graver matters. See further on this issue Morton N. Cohen, op. cit., 
p. 375, ‘Anyone who sees him plain knows just how inconceivable it would have been for him co parody, 
mock, or satirize any part of Church doctrine ... Sacred subjects. while discussed in pages that also bear 
nonsense, remain sacred subjects and he deals with them reverently. 


Morton N. Cohen, op. cit.. p. 305. Several striking instances are given of the phenomenon on 
pp. 305-8. 
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for example, to Ethel Arnold’s comment that his ‘sense of humour ... failed 
absolutely when any allusion to the Bible, however innocuous, was 
involved’.’ Cohen relates the phenomenon to Carroll's ordered way of 
thinking and comments: 


He had a fiercely religious cast of mind, a faith worked out by his 
own stern rules of logic. To compromise it in any way would have been 
to abandon it altogether and to find himself in a spiritual desert. His 
devotion to the rigid laws of logic led to a rigid, uncompromising set 
of rules that governed his life and spilled over into the lives of others." 


Indeed, it is arguable that this set of rules that governed his life spilled 
over into the lives of others not only in interpersonal relationships but also 
in his preaching. 

This is explicitly the case in the second of his sermons at the University 
Church in Oxford on March 7 1897. According to H.L. Thompson, the 
topic of the sermon was ‘the duty of reverence’ and the congregation were 
‘warned ... of the sin of talking carelessly of holy things’.'' This is the topic 
dear to Carroll’s heart and it is not surprising that in the same breath 
Thompson comments on ‘the intense solemnity and earnestness which 
compelled his audience to listen for nearly an hour’.'* There is a clear 
interaction between Carroll's theology and his manner of delivery. The form 
of the sermon Is appropriate to its content: again, ‘solemnity’ is dovetailed 
together with ‘reverence’. 

Lewis Carroll's sermons were probably serious, dull affairs'’ as much for 
this reason as for any other. For him, levity in religious contexts amounts to 
irreverence. Reverence for sacred things demands the solemn sermon. As 
Claude M. Blagden reports, when crowds ‘thronged’ to the University 
Church, ‘those who expected fireworks were doomed to disappointment ."" 

There is a key point here and it should not be missed. The connection 
between Carroll's manner of preaching and the nature of his religious belief 
is an aspect of a more general interaction between Carroll's lifestyle and his 


Morton N. Cohen, op. cit., p. 305. 
Morton N. Cohen, op. c7t., p. 306. For turther examples of the same attitude, see pp. 452 and 480-2. 


Quoted by Morton N. Cohen, op. ct, p. 294. Thompson refers to the sermon of “Lent term which 
must be che one on March 7 1897 — see the diary entry for chat day, Leavs Carrolls Diaries, op. ctt., 
p. 333. See also Mark Goodacre, “Phe Preaching of Lewis Carroll’, Jabberwocky, Summer 1993, and 
Anne Clark, op. cit. p. 117. 

Morton N. Cohen, op. crt., p. 294, 

This is the thesis of my ‘Preaching’ — the dryness of Carroll's sermons explains the twenty vear period 
(1867-87) in which Carroll was not asked to preach. He is then approached again as his name, and the 


Alice books, become tamous. 


Morton N. Cohen, op. cit., pp. 293f¢. 
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theology. For this reason we should be wary of talking about his religious 
beliefs in distinction from other aspects of his biography. Carroll's attitude 
to reverence is at the core of his Christianity but Christianity is at the heart 
of his life. 

The point can be illustrated and elaborated by looking at the second of 
our keynotes of Carroll's religion, the issue of resolution, an equally 
heartfelt, central concern to him. Here, Roger Lancelyn Green’s summary 
statement is instructive: 


Dodgson’s Diaries abound with short passages of prayer, self- 
accusations, determinations to do better — and prayer once more as he 
confesses to past failure and acknowledges himself to be a sinner." 


The key phrase is ‘determinations to do better’. Carroll’s consciousness 
of sin always leads him towards confession and, consequently, the resolution 
to improve himself. 

Roger Lancelyn Green's inclination, however, is to play down this kind 
of passage and they are ‘seldom quoted’ in his edition of the Diaries. He says 
that the worst of the sins mentioned ‘seems to have been his tendency to 
sleep, or at least idle away some hours after the early (and rather heavy) 
college dinner’.'° By contrast, Morton N. Cohen devotes a good deal of time 
to analysing ‘these guilt-ridden apostrophes’ which, he feels, are ‘the cries of 
a man with an uneasy conscience. They represent an ‘inner torment’, a 
‘struggle to live closer to God’.'’ Among those quoted by Cohen its Carroll's 
entry in mid 1864 in which he expresses: 


. earnest hope that from this may date, with God's blessing, the 
commencement of a new and better life. The spirit is willing but the 
flesh is weak.’'* 


Cohen goes on to note that such pleas are both most intense and most 
frequent at precisely the time ‘dominated by his emotional involvement 
with the Liddell children’’ and the thesis is that there is a direct relationship 
between that ‘emotional involvement and the feelings of guilt. 

Cohen's analysis is both perceptive and persuasive. Anyone wishing to 
counter the theory would need to find some equally plausible alternative 


Ihe Diartes of Lewts Carroll, op. cit.. p. 51. 


The Diaries of Lewis Carroll, op. cit... p. 152. For turther comment on such passages, see Anne Clark, 


op. cit.. pp. L16f. 

Morton N. Cohen, op. cit, p. 203. The tull discussion of the issue is found in Chapter Seven, 
“The Fire Within’. 

Morton N. Cohen, op. cit., p. 203. 

Morton N. Cohen, op. cit.. p. 206. 
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explanation for the concentration of ‘soul-searching, soul-searing entries”° 
in the years 1862 to 1867 which Cohen explores. But if it is unlikely that 
plausible alternatives will be forthcoming, it is the purpose of the present 
essay to shift the emphasis on to Carroll's theology, the religious thought 
which proceeds from that ‘fire within’ to which Cohen draws attention. For 
we have already seen on the question of reverence that Carroll did not hold 
an inner conviction without allowing it to overflow into the lives of others, 
in letters, in writing, in preaching. 

In other words, where Cohen concentrates on the sins which lead to the 
resolutions,”! it is our aim to focus on the importance of the resolutions for 
his theology, to examine them as a key aspect of his Christianity. 

The resolution to do better is, like reverence, a central theme of Carroll’s 
preaching. We can infer this from at least two sources. First, Mrs Gertrude 
Corrie gives a report of a sermon given at Guildford: 


Two things were necessary for our being made clean: His will and 
our will. He is always ready; we can count upon Him, but we must be 
willing too, what wilt thou ...?° 


This exhortation, ‘we must be willing too’, seems to come at the 
conclusion of the sermon and is its key element. Our willingness is 
apparently encouraged in imitation of God's own willingness towards us. It 
is a matter of ‘His will and our will’. 

The second source for resolution as a theme of Carroll's preaching is the 
one extant sermon, preached at St Mary Magdalen Church, St Leonard’s- 
on-Sea on 3 October 1897, of which the following forms the climax: 


And now, dear children, | want you to promise me that you will 
each one try, every day, to do some loving act of kindness for others. 
Perhaps you have never really tried before; will you begin to-day - the 
beginning of a new week? Last week is gone for ever: this week will be 
quite different. As you rub out the sums on your slate that have not 
come right, and begin all over again, so leave behind the disobedience, 
or selfishness, or ill-temper of last week, and begin quite fresh to try 
vour very best, every day, to do what you can towards fulfilling God’s 
law of love. 


Morton N. Cohen, op. cit, p. 205. It should perhaps be added that the concentration of pious 
exclamations in the years 1862 to 1867 was noticed also by Anne Clark, op. cit, p. 118. 


Note, tor example, that Cohen deals with these resolutions in his chapter “The Fire Within’ which 
concerns, in parucular, Carroll's sexuality. Ie is noc dealt with under “The Manss Faith. 
Lhe Diaries of Lewis Carroll, op. cit., p. 446. The sermon was preached on 2 January 1887, 


From the address at Sc Marv Magdalen Church, St Leonard’s-on-Sea, 3 October 1897. For details of 
this, see /he Diartes of Lewis Carroll, op. cit.. p. S40. 
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Elsewhere I have characterised the attitude exemplified here as ‘New 
Year's Resolution Theology’.” Several elements that typify New Year's 
Resolutions are found in the sermon. As in the Diaries, the resolve is 
coupled with consciousness of sin — ‘disobedience’, ‘selfishness’, ‘ill-temper’, 
failed sums. In addition, Carroll is adamant about the need to try harder — 
the children are ‘to promise’ and although they have ‘never really tried 
before’, they are now told ‘to try your very best’. This greater effort, 
moreover, is all new: they are to ‘begin all over again’ or ‘begin quite fresh’. 
Further, like New Year's Resolutions, the attitude expressed is stamped with 
the inevitability of failure. The rhetoric does not allow for the possibility 
that his audience have been good-tempered, unselfish and obedient — the 
following week they will once again need to be addressed as sinners. 

There is, however, a potential danger in the comparison between the 
phenomenon of New Year’s Resolutions and Carroll’s religious thought: it 
might be that the term is taken to trivialise something which to Carroll was 
of huge importance. Here it will be helpful, therefore, to turn to Anne Clark 
who gives clear expression to this aspect of Carroll’s life: 


Knowing himself to be human, and therefore imperfect, he could 
not content himself with mere striving for perfection; he had actually 
to achieve it. The absolute impossibility of the task in no way 
diminished the countless hours of mental anguish that he spent 
brooding over it.” 


The importance of Clark’s observation here is the recognition that this 
matter, striving for perfection’, is one of substance, a thought pattern which 
had a marked effect on the way Carroll conducted his life. She goes on: 


Having to live with the problem was bad enough; but to live with 
the knowledge of the gulf between his own practice and the ideals 
which he preached was in his case the ultimate deterrent.” 


The ‘deterrent’ Clark is discussing concerns the question of ordination. 
Her suggestion is that ‘the real obstacle’ to ordination was, for Carroll, a 
‘sense of personal unworthiness so strong that tt can only be described as 
obsessive’.” 

If Clark is right, then this struggle for perfection, this willing to do good 
that expressed itself in the continual making of fresh resolutions, not only 
lies at the heart of Carroll’s religious thinking, but it also plays a major part 


Mark Goodacre, op. cit... 
Anne Clark, op. cit. p. 1 1GE- 
tbid., p. VN7. 

hid. p. 116. 
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in Carroll's biography. It nearly prevented him from being ordained deacon, 
and probably weighed more importantly than anything else in his failure co 
proceed to priest's orders.”* After all, Carroll continued to use his own 
inadequacies as the reason for avoiding preaching. On 24 July 1862, for 
example, he writes: 


Till I can rule myself better, preaching is but a solemn mockery. 
“Thou that teachest another, teachest thou not thyself?’ God grant that 
this be the last such entry I may have to make!” 


Having returned to the Diaries, it is worth noting thac the description 
‘New Year's Resolution Theology’ is appropriate in another, quite literal 
sense since Carroll often becomes pious and reflective specifically at the end 
of the year. On 31 December 1863, for example, he writes: 


Here, at the close of another year, how much of neglect, carelessness 
and sin have I to remember! ... Now I have a fresh year before me: once 
more let me set myself to do something worthy of life “before | go 
hence, and be no more seen” 


Likewise, the following year, on December 31 he speaks of: 
.a prayer, from my heart, that He will grant me grace to put away 
the old sins of the dead year, and with this oncoming year to begin a 


holier and better life, that so, in His mercy, | may be spared to ‘recover 
my strength, before 1 go hence, and be no more seen.” 


Now, these are the very passages which, for Cohen, betray Carroll’s inner 
struggles. At the same time, though, they illustrate something very basic 
to Carroll's religious thinking, a cast of mind in which a repeated cycle 
of sin, confession and resolution runs round without pause or 
pardon. 

The world-view to which these passages witness becomes starker when 
one notices what is missing. Carroll does not, apparently, offer praise for his 
own, often considerable, successes and achievements. He draws attention 
only to his failures. He does not even take partial successes as matter for 
thanksgiving and encouragement. Instead the mood is one of remorse for 
past sins tempered with fresh resolve for the future which in time itself 
decays into remorse, once more, for past sins. 


It is importance to acknowledge, as does Clark, that this is not the only relevant factor. Sce also The 
Drartes of Lewts Carroll, op. cit.. p. 144 for the suggestion that Carroll abandoned attempts at ordination 
at about the same came that he ‘finally buried his hopes of Alice Liddell’. 


Quoted from Anne Clark, op. et. p. 118. 
Lhe Diartes of Lewis Carroll, op. cit., p. 208. 


Quoted from Morton N. Cohen, op. cvt.. p. 203. The passage is omitted from the Roger Lancelyn 
Green edition of /he Diartes of Lewis Carroll. 
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There might be seen, however, to be a difficulty with the evidence from 
the Diaries. As Morton N. Cohen has demonstrated, the anguished passages 
containing the resolutions to do better occur predominantly in the years 
1862 to 1867. After this, they occur much less frequently. Does this mean, 
then, that the resolution to do better is not at the heart of Carroll's religion? 
That it is, rather, a temporary means of coping with a problem which he 
eventually overcame? 

The answer is quite the contrary. The relevant passages in the Diaries 
actually demonstrate that the making of fresh resolutions is an essential part 
of Carroll’s Christianity and the reason is this: when Carroll makes his 
‘passionate confessions’, it is apparently the most natural thing for him to 
convert them, straightaway, into ‘fresh resolutions to mend’.” Indeed, it is 
uncommon to find one of Carroll's confessions of sin without one of these 
resolutions to improve following on straight afterwards. 

The making of resolutions, then, is basic to the way that Carroll sees 
Christianity as working. When most conscious of sin, he is at his most 
resolute in determining not to sin. One can see the point clearly by noting 
that there are other courses which were available to him after he made each 
confession. He could, most importantly, have made extensive pleas for 
pardon, the natural Christian response to the problem of personal sin. 
Instead, the almost automatic progression is from sin to making resolutions 
not to sin. 

Thus, when Carroll prays, he asks God to help him in achieving the 
new life he has set himself; the prayers do not seem to involve the petition 
for forgiveness. In mid 1866, for example, Carroll makes this entry in 
his Diary: 

Gracious Lord, send thy Holy Spirit to dwell in this cold love for 
Thee, to strengthen this failing faith, to lead back from the wilderness 
this thy wandering sheep, to make real my repentance, my resolution 
to amend my struggles against the temptation of the devil, and the 
inclinations of my own sinful heart.” 


Even if the image of the returning sheep is taken as an image of God's 
forgiveness for the wayward sinner, it is striking that any hint of pardon ts 
rooted, for Carroll, in a ‘making real’ of repentance. This fruit of repentance 
then turns out to be, by now not surprisingly, ‘resolution to amend my 
struggles .... It is to this that he always returns. 

It seems highly unlikely, therefore, that the resolutions in the Diaries are 
purely formulaic, representing a convention which is empty of any true 


For both phrases, see Morton N. Cohen, of. cit, p. 203. 


Quoted from Morton N. Cohen, ap. c7t., p. 203. 


a 
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feeling.’ The resolutions are not mere ‘pious ejaculations’; and they are 
not, in agreement with Morton Cohen, ‘routine or mechanical, resonating 
as they do with pain and suffering’. 

In addition to this, it is clearly not the case that the theology of making 
fresh resolutions dies out as the personal confessions in the Diaries begin 
to dissipate. As we have seen, it became a major aspect of what we know 
about Carroll's preaching. This leads inevitably to the question of the 
relationship between the relevant Diary passages and the preaching of 
Lewis Carroll. 

Here we might return, for illumination, to the issue of reverence. Carroll 
was strident in his attempts to inculcate a reverent attitude in others — the 
concern was heartfelt. It might be argued that he was this forthright in his 
letters, his preaching, his writing and, no doubt, his conversation, because 
his behaviour was issuing forth from a good conscience. Like many 
Victorian religious thinkers, Carroll was afraid of hypocrisy. “Thou that 
teachest another,’ he wrote, ‘teachest thou thyselft”’ 

Carroll attempted, therefore, to instill a proper reverence in others 
because he thought that he had been victorious in the battle against 
irreverence in his own life. H.L. Thompson witnesses to Carroll’s success in 
this area when he characterises him in his obituary as having had 
‘a guilelessness and purity almost childlike in their simplicity’... Nor was 
temptation to irreverence likely to have been absent, as Anne Clark points 
out in relation to using words of the Bible for jokes: 


This must have been a particularly difficult sin for Dodgson to 
resist, for his humour was rooted in his intense preoccupation with the 
meaning of words, and was an entirely spontaneous reaction.” 


Much the same would be true for other aspects of religion. Carroll’s 
attitude amounts to an exclusion of the role of humour altogether from 
anything touching on the sacred and surely, at times, this would have 
proved a difficulty to one of Carroll’s temperament. 

It seems likely, then, that Carroll avoided what he would have seen as 
hypocrisy, an observation which has importance consequences for the issue 


Cf. Morton N. Cohen, op. crt. p. 202. which compares ‘the traditional pattern of Christian selt- 
examination and resolution of other diarists (though arguing that Carroll's entries are by no means simply 
part of such a ‘traditional pattern). 


For the term see Lhe Diartes of Lewis Carroll, op. cit., p. V1. 
Morton N. Cohen, op. c7t.. p. 203. 
See above, p. 40. 


In the Oxford Magazine, Vol. xvi, 26 January 1898, p. 158 and quoted in /he Letters of Lewts Carroll, 
op. cit, p. L1O?, 


Anne Clark, op. cit, p. 117. 
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of resolution. The question, let us remind ourselves, is one of the 
relationship between the anguished Diary entries of the 1860s and the 
matter of Carroll’s sermons in the late 1880s and 1890s. The suggestion 
that can now be made is that Carroll only preaches the need to make fresh 
determinations to others when he feels he can do it with a good conscience. 
Thus he begins to preach his ‘New Year's Resolution Theology’ to others 
only when he resumed giving sermons from 1887 onwards, that is, after he 
has come closer to conquering the problems about which he was so pained 
earlier in his life. 

Therefore when Carroll was first preaching in the 1860s, it is not 
surprising to find him protesting his unworthiness for the task. His natural 
inclination is to preach the need to make fresh resolutions for this lies at the 
heart of his religious system. He feels that it will be hypocritical to do this, 
however, while he is ceaselessly urging the necessity of reforming himself, 
and failing to achieve it, in his Diaries. 

Since Carroll seems to stop preaching in 1867, at about the same time 
that he abandons hopes of being ordained priest, one should not 
underestimate the importance of these matters for his biography. For 
Carroll, there is simply no question of preaching what he is failing to 
practise and so, ultimately, he can only avoid the pulpit until he feels that 
he is not desecrating it, and this means remaining a deacon.” 

An important consequence of considering resolution and reverence, 
therefore, is a revision of the way in which we look at the life of Lewis 
Carroll. The two themes illustrate the extent to which his religious thinking 
affected and interacted with his life experiences. His Christianity involves 
the solemn, the grave, the serious. This is how he preached, the manner of 
delivery consonant with the subject matter, and this is how he wrote, never 
allowing the sacred to be treated in a light-hearted manner. None of this, 
for Carroll, is abstract theologising but it flows, rather, from a heartfelt 
conviction that has a direct effect on the way he feels people should conduct 
their lives. This is why Carroll struggles so greatly for so long over his own 
recurring sins. He cannot begin to teach others to resolve to do better until 
his own resolutions have begun to bear fruit. It is a high ideal, so high in 
fact that it prevented his proceeding to priest's orders and altered the course 
of his life, but one which was ultimately, he felt, to train his spirit for the 
transcendant: 


As priest, Carroll would inevitably be preaching more often. [argue in “Preaching that Carroll did noc 
give any sermons between 1867 and 1887 simply because, as a deacon, he was reliant on commissions and 
none were forthcoming during this period. See also Anne Clark, op. crt, pp. 118-9. 


4] 


. so that by its own choice of good rather than evil, and of God's 
will rather than self-will, it may rise to a higher and higher stage of 
Christian growth, and get nearer and nearer to God and more and 
more like Him, and so more fit for higher forms of existence." 


Part of “The Problem of Pain: Extracts from Letters co an Invalid’, printed in The Diaries of Lewis 
Carroll, op. cit.. p. 566. 
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Anodos and Kathodos in Alice's Adventures in Wonderland 
by John Docherty 


For some years it has been evident that much of the core structure of 
Alices Adventures in Wonderland takes the form of critical parody of George 
MacDonald's Phantastes,' while her four elemental trials reflect the four 
elemental trials briefly sketched in MacDonald's ‘Cross Purposes’ of 1862.’ 
MacDonald had introduced covert critical explorations of Carroll's 
relationship with Alice Liddell into Phantastes and several later stories. But 
before Alices Adventures, Carroll's only apparent published response was the 
defensive poem ‘Stolen Waters’. Then, it seems that when the first chapter 
of Charles Kingsley's The Water Babies, with its brilliant critical parody of 
the early chapters of Phantastes, was published in Macmillans Magazine, 
Carroll realised he could create a comparable parody.’ 

Some major themes of Alices Adventures, however, have not, until now, 
been recognisable as critical comment upon any work of MacDonald’s. This 
was particularly the case with the way Alice follows the stages of a mediaeval 
Imitation of Christ. Now, however, a study by Fernando Soto, ‘Chthonic 
Aspects of Phantastes,* has demonstrated, for the first time, the ‘pagan’ 
nature of the core structure of Phantastes, and it has become possible to see 
how all Carroll’s principal themes in Alices Adventures are related to this 
book. 

Soto demonstrates that although various critics had noticed that one of 
the meanings of the name ‘Anodos’ which MacDonald gives to his 
protagonist is ‘a way (back) up’, and a few had assumed that this term 
implied a way up to the spiritual world, none had noticed that the 
resurrection experienced each year by the fertility gods and goddesses of 
ancient Greece was termed an anodos. Soto shows how MacDonald's 
Anodos, after twice witnessing a traditional anodos of the Goddess, himself 
comes to participate in this cycle of deaths and resurrections. This is not a 
deviation from the traditional myths: in some of these, humans and 
elementals experience the same cycle as the deities. 

At the end of Phantastes, when Anodos has returned from Fairy Land to 
his castle and his estates, he ponders upon whether he must live the 


George MacDonald, Phantastes, first published, 1858. References in the present paper are to the 1924 
edition, supervised by MacDonald's son Greville and reprinted by Johannesen, Whitethorn CA, 1994. 


John Docherty, The Literary Products of the Lewis Carroll - George MacDonald Friendship, 
(2nd Id.) 1997, pp. 101-238. 


tbid., pp 83-105. 


Fernando Soto, “‘Chthonic Aspects of Phantastes: From the Rising of the Goddess co the Anodos of 
Anodos, North Wind, issue 19, 2000, pp. 19-49. 
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experience of his travels ‘all over again, and learn it all over again, in the 
other forms that belong to the world of men, whose experience yet runs 
parallel to that of Fairy Land’. This does appear to be beginning to happen, 
because, as Soto notes, in the very last incident described in the book 
Anodos 1s described as lying on the ground in one of his fields amongst the 
cut corn, just like a traditional fertility-god. 

Soto emphasises that the Greek myths were, in a sense, the ‘teaching 
manuals’ associated with schools of mystery-wisdom. In these schools, 
neophytes were initiated into the wisdom of the particular god or goddess 
of the school. The actual initiation process was kept secret, but, as Soto 
points out, by the middle of the nineteenth century archaeologists and 
classical scholars had unearthed sufficient details for an interested layman 
like MacDonald to comprehend the exoteric pattern of the initiations. 

Soto shows how Anodos’s primarily eastward path takes him from 
matriarchal initiation rites in ancient Greece to later patriarchal rites in 
Egypt. Just before the end of the book, however, Anodos appears to pass 
rapidly through the stages of a traditional Christian initiation, although this 
is not noted by Soto. 

Phantastes possesses many of the characteristics of myth, including the 
three most crucial characteristics as these are defined by John Ruskin in 7he 
Queen of the Air (1869). Apparently drawing heavily upon what he had 


learnt from his close friendship with MacDonald, he writes: 


... in nearly every myth of importance ... you have to discern ... three 
structural parts — the root and the two branches: — the root, in physical 
existence, sun or sky, or cloud, or sea; then the personal incarnation of 
that; becoming a trusted and companionable deity, with whom you 
may walk hand in hand, as a child with its brother or sister; and, lastly, 
the moral significance of the image, which is in all the great myths 
eternally and benificently true (1.6.) 


Ruskin’s book is concerned with the goddesses and gods of the air, so 
he does not take his illustrations from the vegetation gods and goddesses 
who spend part of each year below the earth and are the subject of 
MacDonald’s book. Otherwise, however, the principles which he recognises 
determine the form of Phantastes. MacDonald particularly develops ‘the 
moral significance of the image’, clearly distinguishing adventures 
associated with the intellect, with the feelings and with the will. 

In the light of Soto’s paper, it appears as if the (predominantly) pagan 
framework of MacDonald's story was what inspired Carroll to react by 


Phantastes, op. cit., p. 322. 


Docherty, op. cit.. pp. 20-2. 
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building Alices Adventures around a Christian ‘death-and-resurrection’ plot. 
Alice does not follow the prolonged path of meditation, adopted in the past 
by the most spiritually developed members of religious orders, which is 
apparently summarised by MacDonald at the end of Phantastes (see 
Appendix). On that path, individuals attempted to follow in their 
imagination, over a long period of time, the stages of Christ's Passion, 
Death and Resurrection from Maundy Thursday to Easter Sunday. Alice 
follows the condensed laymen’s version of this path, termed the Imitation 
of Christ, which very many people, guided by their priest-confessors, 
attempted to follow at Passiontide. 

Unsurprisingly, no gods nor goddesses appear in Alices Christian 
adventures. Moreover, whereas in the Hades of the ancient Greeks, 
macrocosm and microcosm were inseparable, Alice’s explorations are 
restricted to her own microcosm. Here she discovers malfunctioning parts 
of her soul which have created regions of hell closely comparable to those 
of the traditional subterranean hell. As in Phantastes, the moral significance 
of the imagery is ‘eternally and benificently true’. But because Alice is more 
intelligent than MacDonald’s protagonist Anodos, her moral progress is 
more rapid and more overt than his. 

Amongst the ‘new habiliments’ in which MacDonald dresses the pagan 
myths in Phantastes,* adaptations of episodes from Edmund Spenser's 
The Faerie Queen are particularly numerous. Carroll takes this up, finding 
Spenser's description of the House of Alma (FQ 2.9) especially useful. 
Carroll seems to use this exploration of the physiology and psychology of 
the human body as the basis for Alice’s exploration. Alma, however, is the 
human soul in perfect command over the body. So Spencer's account is 
inadequate for Alice. The harrowing of one’s own microcosmic hell is 
central to any Imitation of Christ. If Alice is to accomplish this, there must 
be regions of her microcosm which are in need of harrowing. Moreover, if 
her soul-body had contained no hellish regions, Carroll would not have 
been able to parody Anodos’s repeated kathodos into Hades. Because of this 
inadequacy in Spenser's picture of the microcosm, Carroll additionally has 
recourse to the most famous Christian account of a descent into the 
macrocosmic/microcosmic Hell — Dante's /nferno. 

Alice is depicted as following every stage of a traditional Imitation of 
Christ, although her youth necessitates a few minor changes from the 
traditional pattern. Carroll at the same time manages to include humorous 

Greek gods and goddesses borrowed from Botticelli do, however, feature in Looking-Glass. See 


Docherty, op. cit., pp. 251-335. 


N 


MacDonald appends to his utle Phantastes a modified quotation from Phinneas Fletcher: “Phantastes 
from “their font” all shapes deriving, / In new habiliments can quickly dight.’ 
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critical parodies of virtually all the stages of Anodos’s pagan initiation path, 
including episodes where Alice, like Anodos, experiences a spiritual descent 
or ascent — a kathodos or anodos. 

In the ancient mysteries, the candidates were instructed over a long 
period by the priests and priestesses before those considered suitable were 
permitted to undergo the actual initiation process.’ Phantastes is a 
(compound) initiation account from the point of view of the neophyte, so 
Anodos is unaware of hierophants assisting him. At one stage in his 
adventures, however, he is partially conscious of being guided by a white 
rabbit. The association of white rabbits with some non-material aspects of 
the human being can be traced back to pre-Christian times. MacDonald, 
however, draws upon the imagery, in seventeenth century emblem books, of 
the white rabbit as the soul-guide who leads the philosopher into the Mons 
Philosophorum. 

Once Anodos has entered his Mons he apparently loses all conscious 
contact with his white rabbit and its successors. By contrast, Alice has the 
White Rabbit as her hierophant/‘I-AM consciousness’ throughout her 
adventures'' although he is not always visibly present. The principal 
manifestations of the White Rabbit as a Hierophant figure will be indicated 
in the rest of this paper, with linking episodes briefly summarised. 

Prior to Alice’s initial fall, her behaviour recalls chat of the fore, 
Persephone. But Carroll ts careful to note that Alice only considers gathering 
flowers, and that these are the common daisies of sun-drenched pastures, 
not the sinister black narcissus gathered by Persephone. Like the nymph 
Euridice, most of Alice’s initial kathodos is vertical. She descends into a 
region of her microcosmic hell, but then promptly experiences a partial 
anodos. Specifically, she descends her oesophagus into what Plato terms the 
Region of the Appetites below the diaphragm," then she seems to enter her 

Pagan initiations were noc withouc considerable risk. as the neophytes were put into a death-like state 
for three and a half days. 


John Docherty, ‘Carroll's Faster Bunny’, Reflections on Lewis Carroll, Toronto, Phe Lewis Carroll Society 
of Canada, 2000, pp. 4-34. See also Clement A. Wertheim Aymes, /he Pretortal Language of Hieronymus 
Bosch, translated by Eva A. Fromer, Horsham, New Knowledge, 1975. Aymes examines owo pictures, /e 
Prodigal Son’ in che Bovman'’s Museum at Rotterdam and 7he lemptations of St Anthony in the National 
Museum at Lisbon. The value of che book tor che Carroll scholar lies in the Appendix, which tlustrates many 
examples where the principle symbols taken up by Carroll have been emploved in religious art. 

In MacDonald's Christian initiation story Lilith of 1895 — which together with Phantastes torms a 
‘matching pair — the neophyte Vane is assisted throughout his adventures by a heirophant whom he sees 
in different forms as his initiation proceeds. See Docherty, The Literary Products.... op. cit. pp. 370-1. 
Carroll seems tully aware of the immediate source of MacDonald’s white-rabbit imagery because his own 
White Rabbit reacts with its successor, a hedgehog, and with soul svmbols such as the Lizard and the 
flamingos, in the traditional way depicted in emblem-books. church carvings and other works of spiritual 
instruction as these are depicted in Avmes pp. 105-13. 


Docherty, he Literary Products... op. cit. pp. 120-2. 
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spinal cord and venture along it into her brain — the latter being depicted 
as a many-doored hall as in traditional fairy-tale imagery. 

Alice's initial experiences in this hall closely parody those of Anodos 
where he experiences what Soto has now recognised as the first anodos of the 
Goddess. Exploring the hall, Alice enacts the role of Anodos and the role of 
the Goddess whom Anodos encounters. This is not an innovation on 
Carroll’s part. Conflation of the being undergoing the anodos and the 
awaiting person is clearly implied in some Greek representations (see Figure 
ITI, below) and is probably intended in most.'* Alice can see the paradise 
garden into which she will ultimately emerge, but the necessity for her to 
harrow the various parts of her soul-body means that before this task ts 
completed she experiences more than one partial anodos and kathodos. 

Alice’s encounter with the Caterpillar displays most of the features of a 
traditional anodos as described by Soto and illustrated by engravings of 
anodos scenes from Greek vases reproduced from Jane Harrison's Themis 
and Prolegomena." (see figure 1). 


Se =" 
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Figure | 
A typical anodos of the Goddess, from a Greek vase 


he coral integration in the past of ‘myth’ with everyday reality has been explored by Owen Bartield 
in several books. See. for example, A Barfield Reader, edited by G.B. lennyson, Middletown, Wesleyan 
University Press, 1998. 

Jane Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, Cambridge, CUP, 1903 and Jane Harrison, 
Themis, Cambridge, CUP, 1912. 
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She comes to the 
Caterpillar after fleeing from 
her Courage/Chastity Trial in 
her womb, where her ordeal 
has certainly been hellish. She 
has first to pass a dog- 
guardian. She does not 
perceive the creature as a 
three-headed Cerberus, but, 
given her tiny size, he is just 
as fearsome. As she its 
ascending at this point she 
needs no sop on the end of 
the stick which she proffers to 
him. 

Alice rises into the field of 
view of the Caterpillar, resting 
on the ‘mushroom’. The half- 
expanded cap of a Field- or a 
Horse-Mushroom has exactly 


the form and colour of the Figure II - Tenniels Mlustration for 


white capping tothe Alices Adventures, Chapter V 
omphalos from which the 


Goddess arises and which is minutely described in Phantastes, Chapter 5. 
A male figure is usually depicted lying upon the omphalos, often apparently 
kissing it, as in MacDonald’s story, although Lewis Carroll’s Caterpillar is 
more likely to have been nibbling it. Where Alice has arisen from is 
indicated by the plant of night and shades depicted behind her in Tenniel’s 
illustration — a Deadly Nightshade (see Figure //). Out of the Nightshade 
rises the budded spike of a Foxglove, apparently symbolising Alice herself 
at this stage. Behind the Caterpillar, and encircled by his hookah-tube, 
Tenniel depicts a plant which looks to be the species used to make the 
wreaths encircling the brows of the characters depicted on anodos vases. 
A musician is present in most of the vase depictions, so it is unlikely to be 
coincidence that the coils of the hookah-tube seem to form the symbols for 
a g-clef and a bass-clef."” 

The microcosmic/psychological aspects of an anodos are well illustrated 
in the vase illustration reproduced in Figure //. 
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Roderick McGillis, in “lenniel’s Turned Rabbic, Frelish Studies in Canada 3, 1977, pp. 326-35, has 
noted the particularly significant symbolism of this Tenniel illustration and his illustration of Alice 
encountering the procession to the croquet ground. 
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Reproduced in Creuzers ‘Symbols and Mythology of Ancient Peoples’ 


Here a ore reclines on the omphalos and it is a white rabbit which is 
about to experience the anodos. It must again be emphasised that for the 
Greek mind the psychological meaning would have been wholly integrated 
with the spiritual meaning. The meaning proposed by Aymés (p. 109) is 
that if the Zorve turned to accept the satyr-like figure on the left with an 
animal tail and accepted /is world-egg, then her ‘soul’ would come to 
resemble the omphatlos on the left — tiny, misshapen, beneath his foot, and 
enjoying no more than a ‘vegetative’ existence, as the flower within the 
omphatos indicates. Fortunately, she turns to the cultured ephebe figure with 
the flowering thyrsus on the right. So it is a white rabbit (purified from the 
animal colour) which is eager to arise from her omphalos.'” 

When Alice moves on to the Duchess’s house there are many 
indications that she has experienced another kathodos and is actually 
standing before the gates of Dis as described by Dante.'* In this house, 
Alice perceives the Goddess as ‘Queen of Hell’. Tenniel’s illustration is 
based upon a painting attributed to a follower of Quinten Massys now in 
the National Gallery, London, which is intended as a religio-moral object 
lesson of the depths to which the human being may sink. This and 
Tenniel’s next illustration are the two central illustrations of the forty two 


F. Creuzer, Symbolik und Mythologie der Alten Volker, Leipzig, 1819. 


Soto (personal communication) disagrees with Aymés’s interpretation and sees the figure on the lett 
in a far more positive light. 


a) 


Docherty, /he Literary Products..., op. cit., pp. 168-9. 
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in the book. The Duchess/Goddess, a Madonna figure, has descended 
from her true position as guardian of the heart-forces into Plato's realm of 
the Appetites."” 

The obverse to this is symbolised in Tenniel’s second illustration of his 
central pair, where Alice has left the hell-house. She is the one who now 
holds the ‘baby’ and her gaze is as intense as the Duchess’s. Both are 
looking inward into themselves, but it is evident that what the two perceive 
could not be more different. Behind Alice is depicted an Arum plant from 
which several splendid spikes of Foxglove flowers emerge in full bloom, in 
place of the Arum’s spadix and cowl.” This compound plant grows on a 
bank,”' so the base of the Arum part is on a level with Alice's ‘region of the 
appetites’ while the finest foxglove flowers are on a level with her heart. 
Carroll’s sham etymology for ‘Foxglove’ in 7he Nursery Alice (pp. 34-5) — 
supplemented by comments on the symbolism of gloves in his letters to 
children — can be summarised as: ‘good folks’ gloves, with love inside every 
one of them’. 

Like Alice herself, this compound Arum-Foxglove plant also inverts the 
imagery of the previous picture. The Duchess demonstrates that Love can 
descend into the realm of the appetites; but magnificent, multi-flowered 
and multi-branched love can arise out of the appetites, here symbolised by 
the plant which, more than all others in the British flora, is regarded as an 
emblem of sexuality.” 

The central position of these two images — the first depicting the 
terrible consequence of a kathodos, the second the enormous potential of 
an anodos — affirms how important these two concepts are in Carroll's story. 
The central detail of the illustration of Alice with the pig-baby, slightly but 
crucially modified, appears in a roundel on the front cover of the classic 


This extremely powerful image has been taken up and exploited by an internationally famous 
‘pop star. 

The illustration seems to be of one, multi-spiked plant. Foxgloves are frequently multi-spiked, 
although ic is rare that more than one of the spikes is of full size. Bue the common daisy in Tennicl’s 
iustration at the head of Chapter 1, which seems to symbolise Alice at the beginning of her adventures, 
is likewise a magnificent specimen of the species. See Docherty, ‘Carroll's Easter Bunny’, op cit., p. 6. 

Foxgloves usually grow on banks. 


In Phantastes. Chapter 4, MacDonald describes Foxgloves and Arums together and is astonishingly 
blunc in his handling of the sexual symbolism of Arums. Soto was apparently the first critic to notice the 
Arum. He points out that an “arrum” is also mentioned in Chapter 4 of Alices Adventures by Pat the 
gardener. Pat is a person of low mentality — we have all encountered many of them — who perceives any 
semi-cylindrical object as a phallic symbol. The way he plants apples is likewise a gross debasement of 
nature. At the same time, however, as critics have noted, these apples may well be pommes de terre, 
traditionally planted on Good Friday. Also, it seems that Alice and her body (the White Rabbit's house) 
are currently reliving Tamar's adventures at a symbolic level, in which case Pat is seeing the opposite of 
what he imagines! Sce Docherty, [he Literary Products... op. cit.. pp. 145 and 148. 
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Macmillan editions. Alice there stands gazing out at us with the same 
unbearable intensity with which she gazes within herself in the illustration 
in Chapter 6. The inescapable essential meaning of Tenniel’s central pair of 
illustrations is ‘Know Thyself’.”’ The intensity of the imagery of these two 
illustrations, and the profundity of the response which they demand, is such 
that for nearly 150 years critics have employed every underhand technique 
in their repertoire to persuade themselves and their readers that Carroll 
intends only nonsense. 

The ‘pig’ must not be retained and repressed, still less should it be killed. 
Grill must be allowed to be Grill (FQ 2.12.87). So Alice allows the little 
creature to trot quietly away into the wood’. She even feels chat ‘it makes 
rather a handsome pig’.”' This is another scene where Carroll draws heavily 
upon Dantes imagery. 

Soto has pointed out that Alice then follows the Cheshire Cat’s 
directions as to how to reach the March Hare and rotates. Unsurprisingly in 
these circumstances, she soon sees the Cat again. She subsequently seems to 
spiral upwards in a tight vortex to the region of her senses, symbolised by 
the Hatter, Hare and Dormouse. She comes suddenly into their field of 
view where they sit in traditional fashion, ‘feasting’ at the Table of Life. 

When Alice has ‘harrowed’ her senses she ts able, in chapters 8 to 10, to 
look at the world around her. But she is still within her dream-vision, so this 
Is imaginative recollection of her Christ Church experiences, not direct 
imaginative perception. At the end of Chapter 10 the Gryphon drags her 
back completely into herself. She can then perceive the whole of her 
microcosm at once. Plato, in the Republic, describes the final stage in 
achieving control of the soul-body as Justice, where the earlier-acquired 
virtues of Wisdom, Courage and Discipline are co-ordinated. For this it is 
obviously necessary that the ‘I’ should have instant access to each of the 
parts of the soul-body related to these virtues. As the courthouse is her 
whole soul-body she cannot undergo another kathodos: her ‘under ground’ 
adventures are nearly over. 

Carroll only partially parallels and inverts the open ending of Phantastes. 
The way the cards fly at Alice reflects the way warrior-priests fly at Anodos, 
and the place and time of her resurrection neatly inverts that of Anodos’s 
resurrection. But she endures nothing comparable to the last two deaths of 


There has been a similar slight alteration to Tenniel’s illustration of Alice with the pig on /he 
Wonderland Postage Stamp Case to make her gaze directly outwards in the illuseration. Carroll could 
scarcely have devised a more effective device than this — at least for the letter-writing child — of pressing 
home his message. 

The Uggug/porcupine of Syluve and Bruno Concluded is a tar more dangerous creature who does have 
to be “firmely ... emprisoned for av (FQ 3.6.48). 
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Anodos in MacDonald’s story. Anodos has many more deaths and 
resurrections ahead of him and he imagines he is told that ‘A great good is 
coming — is coming — is coming to thee, Anodos. In utter contrast to this 
solipsism, Alice is imagined transmitting humankind’s two most precious 
possessions — love and the creative (primary) imagination — to a new 
generation of children who will in turn disseminate these gifts ever wider 
in the world. 


APPENDIX 


MacDonald’s summary of the stages of a traditional Christian initation at 
the end of Phantastes.” 


The first stage is “Washing the Feet) — a recognition and 
acknowledgement of one’s total dependence upon others for what one 
achieves. Anodos focuses upon the figure of a knight whom he has elected 
to serve. In all humility he states that ‘I believe never squire served his 
master with more care and joyfulness’ (Phantastes, p. 304). 

The second stage is ‘Scourging’ — an intense recognition of all the 
suffering in the world. MacDonald (Phantastes, p. 317) associates this stage 
with the later ‘Descent into Hell’ where the traditional sequence repeats the 
same recognition in a slightly different form. 

The third stage, the “Crowning with Thorns’, involves fully appreciating 
how one must stand up to mockery of what is most holy. Anodos comes to 
an outdoor church where an evil perversion of a religious rite is taking place. 
He dresses in a simple white ceremonial garment and solemnly walks up the 
nave of the ‘church’ to encounter whatever evil is there (Phantastes, pp. 309- 
10). 

The fourth stage, the ‘Crucifixion’, involves rejection of any association 
of the ‘T’, the higher ego, with the physical body. Anodos describes this in 
imaginative terms as his overthrowing of the church's rotten wooden idol of 
a pompous man followed by his strangling of a huge and fierce wolf-like 
beast which rushes up from below (Phantastes, pp. 310-1). 

The meditations associated with the three highest stages cannot be 
summarised. The fifth stage, the ‘Mystical Death’ and ‘Descent into Hell’, 
leads to a sudden loss of all perception of the physical world followed by 
an appreciation of the basis of all the evil which can exist in the soul. 
Anodos describes the death as a sudden departure of consciousness, with no 
associated sensations of its own (Phantastes, p. 311). His description of his 


A detailed description of this path for a truly dedicated person of the present day ts the subject of 
Frederick Rittelmever's book Meditation, London, Christian Community Press, 1956. 
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imaginative descent into Hell occurs after the sixth stage. Then he sees in 
vision the sufferings of ordinary people in a ‘great city’. He intuits the 
origins of this suffering, and wills to help to heal these people with active 
love (Phantastes, p. 317-8). 

The sixth stage is ‘Interment and Resurrection’ where the pupil feels 
himself one with the entire earth-body. Anodos feels that: ‘the whole 
earth, and each of her many births, was as a body to me, at my will’ 
(Phantastes, p. 315). 

The seventh stage, ‘Ascension’, results in a consciousness of complete 
absorption into the spiritual world. Anodos describes it as ‘a state of ideal 
bliss: but cannot characterise it further (Phantastes, p. 319). 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Phantasmagoria 
Dear Editor, 


| hugely enjoyed Ivor Davies’ article on Phantasmagoria. It sent me back 
to the poem with renewed enthusiasm. On re-reading, the movement of the 
verse seemed strangely familiar. This intrigued me, as so often Lewis 
Carroll’s poems are parodic. In this case Coleridge seems to be the 
‘victim’ — the /he Rime of the Ancient Mariner is written in four-line stanzas 
which at dramatic points extend to five or even six lines: 


Beyond the shadow of the ship 

I watched the water-snakes; 

They moved in tracks of shining white, 

And when they reared, the elfish light 

Fell off in hoary flakes. (part iv) 

This five-line form has something of the limerick about it and seems to 
have amused Carroll enough to prompt him to use it for his ‘uncanny tale’. 
The Snark, of course, parodies Coleridge with its hoary Bellman echoing the 
Mariner himself and with its ‘eight fits’ trumping Coleridge’s ‘Seven Parts’. 
Carroll’s mock-archaic canto headings in Phantasmagoria echo Coleridge's 
marginal accounts of the poem's ‘argument’, also set in archaic language; 


and Carroll's 


As one who strives a hill to climb 
Who never climbed before: 

Who finds it, in a little time, 
Grow every moment less sublime, 
And votes the thing a bore: 


directly parodies Coleridge's: 


Like one, that on a lonesome road 

Doth walk in fear and dread, 

And, having once turned round, walks on, 

And turns no more his head; 

Because he knows, a frightful fiend 

Doth close behind him tread. (part vi) 


— especially in Carroll's continuation: 


Yet, having once begun to try, 
Dares not desert his quests 


As with the parodies in Alices Adventures and Looking-Glass, these echoes 
must have given delighted amusement to a generation that knew its poetry 
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well and often by heart. The Rime of the Ancient Mariner was amusingly 
parodied by William Maginn (1793-1842) in language that anticipates 
Carroll's Ye Carpette Knyghte: 


‘The waine is fulle, the horses pulle, 
Merrilye did we trot 

Along the bridge, alonge the road, 
A jollye crew, I wotte;’— 

And here the tailor smote his breast, 
He smelt the cabbage pot! 


The mention of food (which plays such an important part in 
Phantasmagoria, as in the Alice books) is guaranteed to bring the Muse 
firmly back to earth! Could Maginn’s comic double rhymes (‘elatinge - 
skateing’; the sun ‘setting’ is said to veil his face with ‘fringe-warke-netting’) 
have prompted Carroll's virtuosic triple-rhyming feats (‘said it did’ — 
‘edited’) which Ivor Davies points out? 


Yours etc. 


Simon Nicholls 


Lewis Carroll’s Diaries 


Dear Editor, 


I would like to offer a few developments, observations and corrections 
on Edward Wakeling’s article “What happened to Lewis Carroll’s Diaries’. 
As the discoverer of the ‘cut pages in diary document’ from which Mr 
Wakeling is kind enough to quote, and as an author who has devoted a 
reasonable amount of time and research to the question of the diary prayers 
and the missing material, | hope it won't seem too presumptuous of me to 
do so. 

First, on the question of who composed the ‘cut pages in diary 
document’. | have compared the handwriting with known samples of 
various family members and | think it almost certain that this document 
was written by Carroll's niece, Violet Dodgson. The distinctive shaping of 
Violet's letter ‘g’ seems to put it almost beyond doubt. Other family 
members, including Philip Jaques, seem to have contributed to the 
biographical material on the Liddells which is on the reverse side of this 
paper, demonstrating that this tiny scrap was handed round the family to 
some extent and over a considerable period of time. 

Secondly, and rather more importantly, I feel that Wakeling’s article does 
not present the most accurate picture of the extent and distribution of the 
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missing material. Wakeling says that there are ‘ten individual pages that are 
missing from the surviving journals’, which is correct. He then goes on to 
identify them, but misidentifies two. Page 2 of volume 8 and page 85 of 
volume 12 are most definitely not missing in any sense — that is to say no 
pages have been removed from these locations and there is no missing 
material. The mispagination is simply due to Carroll accidentally skipping 
a number as he numbered the pages. In fact, the ten genuinely missing 
pages are as follows: 


Vol. 2 p. 64, p. 65 and p. 66 
Vol. 4 p. 108 

Vol. 5 p. 46 

Vol. 8 p. 9 


Vol. 11 p. 110/265 
Vol. 12 p. 116 


plus two pages that appear never to have had numbers, since they seem 
to have been razored out while still blank. They almost definitely represent 
no missing material, but merely an indication that Carroll needed to 
improvise some writing paper at some point. 

But I think my chief difficulty with Wakeling’s article is that it 
misrepresents the nature of the crucial diary prayers. It is quite true, as he 
claims, that these agonised exclamations ‘do not exist in the early volumes’, 
yet, In my view, he commits something of an error when he goes on to assert 
that after their arrival in the early 1860s they ‘were ever present until the last 
full year of his life’. This is simply not so. 

The biographically crucial fact is that these guilty and painful prayers are 
quite specifically not present throughout Dodgson’s later diaries. They are 
in fact quite tightly contained within a relatively short period, between 
1862 and roughly 1870. They begin to be present in 1862, in the first 
volume of the diary after the four-year missing period. They reach a peak 
of frequency in 1863 and a peak of intensity in the summer of 
1866 — thereafter beginning to decline in numbers and in strength. By 
the early 1870s they have entirely vanished and the pattern of the earlier 
volumes returns — with very infrequent, very mild and formulaic prayers 
confined to special occasions, for example on the last day of his lectureship, 
or a very occasional reminder not to sink back into unspecified ‘sins 
of the past’. 

This extremely well-defined and narrow chronology of just a few years 
in the 1860s is probably one of the most distinctive and significant features 
about these mysterious offerings. It militates against any simplistic 
suggestion that these expressions of agony are merely about Dodgson 
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‘striving to use his life with purpose and to achieve his highest ideals’. On 
the contrary, it argues for something intense and short-lived in his 
experience. 

This period of turbulence follows on immediately from a period of four 
years for which the diaries have been destroyed, and cover a time when 
Dodgson was troubled by religious doubts, which resulted ultimately in his 
rejection of the priesthood and the near loss of his job at Christ Church. 
It is also coincident with a time when Dodgson was writing the only love 
poetry he is ever known to have produced, a love poetry that Collingwood 
acknowledged to reflect an autobiographical ‘shadow’ in Dodgson’s life, and 
a love poetry which actually echoes in its expression some of the same guilt 
and pain he was committing to his diary. 

All this implies that this period was a time of great and currently 
unexplained psychological stress for Charles Dodgson; a period when his 
life and religious faith were in turmoil. 

I would hope to persuade the editor of his private diaries to acknowledge 
these realities, since they are essential if a more truthful interpretation of 
Lewis Carroll’s life and mind is ever to be achieved. 


Yours etc. 
Karoline Leach 


Lewis Carroll’s Diaries 
Dear Editor, 


I very much enjoyed Edward Wakeling’s interesting article on the 
missing diaries. I have some comments to make on them. 

First, I differ with him when he states that the first volume of CLD’s 
diary (now missing) probably begins around 1850. 

On page 23 of Life and Letters of Lewis Carroll Carroll’s nephew Stuart 
Collingwood states that on 25 November 1844 the young Charles Dodgson 
wrote a Latin verse. Collingwood quotes the verse, and then adds: “These 
lines the boy solemnly copied into his Diary, apparently in the most blissful 
ignorance of the numerous mistakes they contained’. This shows that the 
diary existed in November 1844. 

In fact it existed earlier than this. Collingwood saw all the material saved 
by Wilfred Dodgson after Carroll’s death, including the letter register and 
all of the diaries. He describes this material in an 1898 interview quoted on 
page 11 of Cohen’s Lewis Carroll, Interviews and Recollections. About the 
diaries he says: *... There is a diary which he began in his tenth year and kept 
to the end of his life, with only a single hiatus: there is nothing in it about 
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my uncle’s life at Rugby under Tait ...’ Lewis Carroll’s 10th year was 1841. 
Therefore the first volume of the diary must be dated 1841. 

It seems unlikely thar all the juvenile diaries are included in the four 
‘missing volumes Wakeling mentions. This is because Collingwood says 
that Dodgson kept the diary continuously, except for three years’ worth of 
term times when he attended Rugby School. So, if we assume he wrote on 
average about half a page daily, omitting approximately 1000 days when he 
was attending Rugby, then he would have needed around 2000 pages to 
write his diary between 1841 and 1855. If these were contained in just two 
volumes, the volumes would have had about 1000 pages each. A nine year 
old embarking on a diary would have been most unlikely to obtain such a 
large blank volume for his project. It seems far more likely that the juvenile 
diaries were kept in several smaller notebooks of a type that a child could 
have obtained. 

So, why is the (modestly-sized) 1855 notebook dated Volume No. 3? A 
credible explanation might be that during his early adulthood, CLD 
decided to organise his diary-keeping systematically — something which 
would have been entirely in character with his methodical approach. 

Perhaps he decided to keep his ‘new’ diary in a certain form, using more 
uniform volumes than before, excluding certain types of material, cross- 
referencing and indexing important points and starting to number the 
diaries from the date he began his new plan. If that was the case, then the 
numbered Volume 1 could well have dated from the early 1850s. But there 
would still have been many volumes of the juvenile diary preceding it, 
volumes which are now lost. 

Secondly, Wakeling believes that the missing diaries are unlikely to 
contain anything which would tarnish Carroll’s reputation. I agree. But my 
chain of reasoning starts from these questions: what happened to the 
diaries Carroll kept as a child and teenager? How does this relate to the fate 
of the other Carroll documentation? And what conclusions can we draw 
from it? 

The juvenile diaries were only ever mentioned publicly twice, once in a 
magazine in 1898 and once, briefly, in Collingwood’s Life and Letters. After 
that, the Dodgsons were happy to leave the impression that the four 
‘numbered’ volumes of the diary were the only ones which had accidentally 
fallen out of a box and been lost. 

But once we accept that those eleven previous consecutive years are also 
missing, it is hard to believe that fourteen consecutive years of CLD’s 
journal, plus another four and a half years’ worth — most of which cover a 
time of religious controversy in Carroll’s life — fell out of this box 
unnoticed. 
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We must also consider what happened to the letter register, which gave 
a precis of Carroll’s correspondence from 1860 to his death, and also the 
photographic register, which lists details of every photo he took, plus 
thousands of letters that had been sent to him, and innumerable copy letters 
he had sent out. These no longer exist. 

Some less important items may have been destroyed for reasons of space, 
but the Dodgsons knew that most of this documentation was important, 
because Collingwood said that he consulted it closely for his biography. 
Unless it too was accidentally lost — which frankly strains credulity — then 
it too must have been deliberately destroyed. That possibility is 
strengthened by the fact that Dodgson family members later mutilated, 
erased and censored parts of the remaining diaries — as when, for instance, 
Carroll was critical of Alice, when he broke with the Liddells, and when he 
referred sometimes to Skeffington. 

If a huge amount of material, stretching over a whole lifetime, 1s 
destroyed or censored, that suggests that the family were not trying to cover 
up a particular scandal. It suggests a general desire for privacy. Victorian 
culture was reticent and secretive — the opposite to our own — and Carroll 
was a famously private man, even by Victorian standards. He and his family 
would probably not have wished to leave anything to posterity that revealed 
family members’ problems or flaws; or threw light upon the squabbles and 
tumbles of growing up with eleven children; or damaged the popular ‘Lewis 
Carroll and Alice’ image; or offered information about Carroll's more 
unconventional side — such as any rebellious religious views, crossing of 
class barriers, youthful misbehaviour, love affairs, etc. there may have been. 
In fact, in his biography, Collingwood says he believed Carroll had had a 
‘disappointment — and adds the family believes that the best course of 
action for those who loved him, was to draw a veil over this. 

It must be significant that in all this gigantic welter of concealment, 
there is not the slightest suggestion that the family felt remotely concerned 
about CLD’s relationships with children. In fact, the exact opposite is 
the case. 

In the biography, Collingwood made conspicuous efforts to emphasise 
Carroll's attraction to, love for and friendship with little girls. He devotes 
two whole chapters to them, and quotes many letters to them which read 
highly sentimentally to our eyes. He clearly felt confident that these 
relationships were not only harmless but downright admirable. Indeed, by 
emphasising children so much, he encouraged his readers to focus on that 
aspect of Carroll’s emotional life. 

Also, Carroll’s brother Wilfred had seen all Carroll’s possessions 
when clearing his rooms, and if these had contained anything — letters, 
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pictures, diaries, photographs — which gave rise to moral concern about 
Carroll’s relationships with children, Wilfred would surely have insisted 
that child-friendships be downplayed from then on. But the opposite was 
the case. 

Additionally, Carroll’s close female friends like Ellen Terry, Gertrude 
Thomson and Isa Bowman (and many others) also made a particular point 
of emphasising Carroll’s love of children as opposed to women. In fact, 
those who loved him, cared about him and knew him well, uniformly acted 
as if there was everything to be proud of about his close friendships with 
children, and did their best to draw attention to them. 

The fact that his relationships with children were emphasised, when 
so much was concealed, makes it crystal clear that the missing material did 
not contain any disturbing information about children. The unfortunate 
thing is, that in their well intentioned efforts to keep Carroll’s and the 
family’s name protected and unsullied, the Dodgsons removed as much 
evidence as they could of the kind of person Carroll was in private: the 
kind of things that had happened to him, had shaped him emotionally and 
what motivated him to want to focus so hard on children (as he most 
certainly did). 

It is hard for us to accept, perhaps, that our view of Lewis Carroll has 
been smoothed over and partly concealed by his family — but it is also hard 
to avoid the conclusion that it has. And the way has consequently been left 
open for the world to create all kinds of unpleasant, ridiculous or downright 
disgusting fantasies to fill this glaring gap in our knowledge. 

This is a great pity, and the Dodgsons would surely have behaved 
differently if they had foreseen this. But they had to do what seemed best 
to them at the time and at least we can feel reassured that the missing diary 
material can not have contained anything about children which would 
tarnish Carroll’s reputation today. 


Yours etc. 


Jenny Woolf 
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The Editorial Board welcomes articles and letters for proposed inclusion in 
The Carrollian. Contributions should be typed in single spacing on A4 size 
paper using one side of the page only. They should be submitted in 
duplicate, and wherever possible should be accompanied by an IBM 
compatible disk containing the article. Submissions should be addressed to: 
Edward Wakeling 

Chairman of the Editorial Board 

Yew Tree Cottage 

Parks Road 

Clifford 

Hereford 

HR3 5HQ 


If authors wish to abbreviate the titles of Lewis Carroll’s chief works, they 
are asked to follow our standard convention: 


Alices Adventures in Wonderland 2 Alices Adventures 
Through the Looking-Glass - Looking-Glass 
The Hunting of the Snark : The Snark 
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